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Furrowed fields... 


Furrowed fields are the most productive. A man 
may have rich soil, and high grade seed, but unless 
he plows his fields, he will make only a poor return 
from his land. Similarly a publisher may issue 
one of the world’s great classics, and bind it in 
attractive covers, but unless the story is well-edited 
its richest value to the student may be lost. Ginn 
and Company has been unusually fortunate in the 
list of editors who have distinguished its foreign 
language series. To secure the work of these 
editors—use the Ginn Spanish books. 


Ready in January 
Palacio Valdés: La Novela de un Novelista 


A delightful autobiography written with the deli- 
cacy and humor for which the author is famous. 
This edition confines itself to the author’s life up 
to his departure for Madrid. He exhibits pene- 
trating observation, warm sympathy, and a singu- 
larly delicate memory for the thoughts of his 
happy childhood. Certain passages are among the 
best that Palacio Valdés has written. Edited by 
W. S. Hendrix of Ohio State University. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
SPANISH REALISM’ 


Realism, as a term applied to a form of art, is said to have been 
first used in 1850, by the French novelist Champfleury.? It consists 
in seeing men and things exactly and dispassionately and painting 
them in that way. Its method will be, then, not to throw the whole 
of reality pell-mell into a work of art, for that is naturally impossible, 
but to choose, without prejudice, without inclination for anything but 
the truth, the most significant of the thousand details of reality and 
arrange them in such a way as to produce in us the same impression 
which the real produces, only more strongly. To accomplish his pur- 
pose of giving a heightened impression of the real, the realistic liter- 
ary artist may choose one of two methods, or he may combine both. 
He may depict the visible region of behavior and appearance, or go 
beneath the surface to the springs of action in feeling and tempera- 
ment. The bulk of realistic art is either external or psychological 
realism or a combination of the two. It is often difficult to distinguish 
the border line between external and psychological realism, and cer- 
tain writers make us hesitate to place them in the one category or the 
other. To the degree in which the main interest of a realistic novel 
or drama lies, not in the overt acts of the characters, but in their inner 
life, in matters of mood, of temperament, of personality, of motives, 
to that degree its realism is psychological. Any attempt on the part 
of the artist to serve the ends of moral teaching or of any sort of 
propaganda will interfere with a realistic psychology. 

This paper will concern itself only with the early phases of psy- 
chological realism in the Spanish novel. 

The first novel to show a serious effort toward a realistic psy- 
chology is Fernan Caballero’s La Gaviota (1849). Here some attempt 
is made to analyze the spiritual natures of Mariasalada and her 


1 Read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
the Teachers of Spanish, Washington, D.C., December 28, 1929. 
2 Arthur McDowell, Realism, p. 22. 
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husband. However, the author’s desire to teach a moral lesson, com- 
bined with her own limitations and prejudices, results in an over- 
simplification of the characters in the direction of those qualities 
which she wishes to emphasize. For example, Maria is coarse, 
insensitive, cold, and calculating. These attributes are established by 
diverse means—her reaction to the bullfight, her reflections upon the 
advantages and disadvantages of marrying Stein, and especially by 
the types of men with whom she falls in love, i.e., the bullfighter and 
the village barber. All this is very well, but the characterization is 
one-sided. If it were fully realized, we should find other qualities as 
well, qualities more or less contradicting these or, if one prefers, 
compensating them; in other words, a certain balance of good and 
evil, with some sense of a conflict between the two. 

In judging Fernan’s psychological realism, and, in fact, that of 
all the novelists of the nineteenth century, it is necessary to remember 
that experimental psychology is a development of the last thirty years 
and that their studies are necessarily based upon personal observation 
of human life, and not upon published clinical material. 

It is usual to speak of Valera as a psychological novelist and to 
refer to the psychological revelation of the gradually developing love 
of young Luis de Vargas for Pepita, as it is shown in the letters to 
his uncle in the first part of Pepita Jiménez (1874). At first blush 
it seems that we have here a psychological study and a very clever 
one. Here is the young man prating to the good Dean about his 
aspirations toward a religious life and at the same time showing all 
unconsciously that he is falling deeper in love every day with the 
attractive young widow. If one stops to consider the matter, one sees 
where the trouble lies. It is clever; in fact, it is much too clever. 
This is not a record of the workings of Vargas’ mind but of the 
mind of Valera, which is another and vastly superior matter. The 
demonstration is too logical and too complete to be convincing. One 
says instinctively : “This is the way a young man’s mind should func- 
tion under these circumstances” ; but one tends to doubt, nevertheless, 
the existence of Luis de Vargas. In other words, we are in the pres- 
ence of a brilliant literary exercise, but not a realistic psychological 
study. Granting this, however, it is impossible not to admire the 
author’s care and skill. He uses two of the most simple and effective 
methods of revealing character, the epistolary form of narrative and 
the dialogue. He prepares us to accept Luis’ change of heart by 
describing his introduction to outdoor sports and exercises, which 
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quicken his pulses and warm his blood. But the letters of the young 
student and his long dialogues with Pepita are alike impossible to 
believe in. In both cases it is Valera who is speaking. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same objections will apply to most of 
Valera’s other novels. Faustino* is not a person but the symbol or 
personification of a whole generation. In Dota Luz the author is still 
more concerned with the struggle between human and divine love 
than he was in Pepita Jiménez and dwells almost entirely upon this. 
Pasarse de listo shows a more serious effort toward psychological 
realism, but I shall omit its analysis in order to pass on to Palacio 
Valdés’ Marta y Maria (1883), which is much more significant for 
our present purpose. 

The psychological interest of this fine novel is centered in the 
characterization of the girl Maria. We are concerned here with a 
plainly psychopathic case of religious melancholia induced as a 
defense or compensatory mechanism for sexual frigidity. As you 
will remember, the girl is introduced at about the age of twenty, and 
shortly after her engagement to an attractive and suitable young man. . 
Near the beginning of the book there is a scene in which her lover 
quarrels with her because she shows no interest in the details of the 
itinerary of their approaching honeymoon. She makes amends by 
kissing him on the lips, which seems, under the circumstances, right 
and natural, but a few minutes later we see her on her knees in her 
own room before an image of Christ, passionately pleading for for- 
giveness for an imagined sin. She does not understand her own con- 
dition and is not yet ready definitely to renounce her lover, but she 
imposes upon him a period of probation and “purification” during 
which all physical demonstrations of affection must cease. 

The religious psychosis is progressive in nature, as the author 
shows by recounting a number of extravagant and romantic acts of 
abnegation, the background for which lies in her romantic and mys- 
tical readings. Here there is a certain deficiency of technical skill. 
The idea is good, but there are too many of these acts and they are 
recounted too baldly. For the moment, Maria ceases to be an indi- 
vidual and becomes an idealized type of religious melancholiac. The 
culmination of the series, the flagellation scene, is, however, given in 
effective detail, re-establishing the individual and introducing a pro- 
nounced masochistic tendency into the psychosis. 


3In Las ilusiones del doctor Faustino. 
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Gradually the love of God, or more exactly of Christ, comes to 
supply all the emotional needs of the girl’s nature and she draws 
away, not only from her lover, but from the other members of her 
family. She experiences real delusions in which she is touched by 
Christ’s hands and feels His breath on her forehead. As the malady 
progresses farther, she is subject to states of trance, in which she 
has visions of Christ—particularly one, which she sees repeatedly, of 
the Saviour in kingly apparel entering Jerusalem in triumph, with 
multitudes bowing before Him and doing Him homage. She is now 
moved by passionate love for the Redeemer and longs to be loved 
by Him in return. She redoubles her penitential practices, prostrating 
herself in an agony of submissiveness before His image, until at last 
she becomes convinced that her love is returned. Her longing be- 
comes a compulsion to kiss the Saviour’s face or body, and finally in 
a trance she does so. This produces a violent physiological reaction 
followed by a complete loss of consciousness. She has before this 
dismissed her lover and determined to enter a convent, and become 
the bride of Christ. 

Valdés, sound artist that he is, has done a number of other ex- 
cellent psychological studies based on accurate observation,* but no 
other of equal subtlety, unless perhaps that of Tristan in Tristdn o el 
pesimismo, a psychotic afflicted with persecution mania. The figures 
in La Hermana San Sulpicio, while charming, are perhaps a trifle 
obvious for a sophisticated taste. 

When we come to Galdés we are embarrassed by the richness of 
the material. Leaving out of consideration the dramas, he has a score, 
at least, of capable studies of personality done from observation and a 
sound understanding of the human individual.’ I shall confine myself 
to the one character which seems to me on the whole, and despite 
close rivals, to be the most completely realized figure in Galddés’ vast 
portrait gallery. This is his great miser Francisco Torquemada, who 
figures in Fortunata y Jacinta and is elaborately studied in a four- 
novel cycle, Torquemada en la hoguera, Torquemada en la cruz, Tor- 
quemada en el purgatorio, and Torquemada y San Pedro (1889-95). 

We have here the figure of an individual -born into the lower 


*For example, Miguel de Rivera in Riverita and Maximina, Ribot in La 
alegria del Capitan Ribot, Soledad and Velazquez in Los majos de Cédiz, etc. 


5 See, for example, Gloria, Nazarin, Fortunata y Jacinta, Tormento, Angel 
Guerra, etc. 
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class, who, with no adventitious aids to success, rises progressively 
in the social scale until he dies a peer of the realm. He is mentally 
and emotionally normal, except for excessive greed, throughout most 
of his life. Only at the end, when broken by physical suffering, is 
some mental deterioration to be observed and he develops a perse- 
cution mania. It is remarkable that the essentials of the character 
should be so well sustained through so many changes both in his ma- 
terial surroundings and in his habits of thought and speech. Miserli- 
ness is his dominant passion, but, in his concern with this trait, the 
author has had the skill to avoid the pitfall of over-simplification. 
Torquemada is no abstract figure of a miser, but a human being with 
profound capacity for love and suffering. The two sides of his nature 
are often in conflict and Galdés never loses sight of the one in his 
concern with the other. The broad outlines of the character are given 
at the outset by exposition, and gradually filled in through the intro- 
duction of innumerable small details of speech, thought, and action, 
usually presented without comment. 

Besides dialogue, Galdés uses with almost equal effectiveness the 
so-called abstract or expository method, in which the author analyzes 
the personality of his character in his (the author’s) own words; 
the “objective” or “dramatic” method whereby mental states, emo- 
tions, etc., are revealed by overt acts without any comment from 
the author; and the introspective method, in which the thoughts, 
meditations, and broodings of the person are given verbatim. 

In La quimera, Pardo Bazan studies the inner life of a small 
group of persons, no one of whom is entirely normal. The significant 
characters are Silvio Lago, a young painter of genius; Clara Aya- 
monte, a woman noble both by birth and by nature; and Espina 
Porcel, a morphine addict and moral pervert. The most important of 
the three is Lago. He is nearly normal, except for an extraordinary 
nervousness, which has both a mental and a physiological effect, and 
the fact that he lacks any emotional reaction toward women. He is, 
moreover, possessed with a burning desire to attain the highest pin- 
nacle in art, which, being frustrated by the poverty that forces him 
to do inferior work for the sake of popularity and financial return, 
develops into an obsession, ultimately undermining both his reason 
and his health. In the end the author finds it necessary to have him 
embrace religion and die in peace. 

Clara Ayamonte is a beautiful and noble woman. Her husband 
had died after two years of marriage and her emotional nature had 
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been left essentially unsatisfied. She is as exalted an idealist as Silvio, 
but in her the obsession has directed itself toward an ideal of human 
love, which could probably never attain complete realization. One or 
two unsatisfactory experiments have preceded the tragedy of her 
great love for Silvio. Due to the limitations of his own nature and 
his complete willingness to sacrifice everything else to his artistic 
ideal, he rejects the offer which she makes to him of her hand and 
fortune. Clara, who is emotionally very delicately adjusted, suffers 
so severe a blow that at first she contemplates suicide. This mood 
‘ changes to one of religious exaltation, and she determines to take the 
veil. The author attempts to render seriously the mystical states 
which precede this decision. She does not, however, see a psychosis 
in the mental condition which produces these mystical ecstasies, but 
rather a genuine religious experience. 

Espina Porcel is the most abnormal of the three. She is a cele- 
brated demimondaine, a woman without any emotion except a passion 
for the artificial. She is a morphine addict, and one may suppose the 
effects of the drug have been to destroy whatever moral sense she 
may originally have had. She amuses herself with Silvio, and a brief 
liaison exists between them, which is terminated abruptly by Silvio 
from a dislike of deceiving her official lover, who has been friendly 
to him. The woman, in revenge for the slight, plans a diabolically 
clever punishment of Silvio and accomplishes the ruin of his artistic 
career. 

The author has built up from the inside three very interesting and 
on the whole convincing characters. One is in doubt only concerning 
Espina, and the morphine may sufficiently explain the over-simplifi- 
cation of her character in the direction of wickedness. But Pardo 
Bazan has accomplished the result awkwardly. She has made use of 
the more crude and obvious mechanisms for rendering a character 
from within, such as diaries and letters, which she quotes at uncon- 
scionable length, and in the end she has unwarrantedly mingled reli- 
gion with the confused and complicated mental disturbances of 
Silvio Lago. 

The examples so far considered have all been serious, a charac- 
teristic that generally holds good of this type of novel. In Su tinico 
hijo, Clarin takes two personalities, one nearly normal, the other dis- 
tinctly abnormal, and without caricaturing them or descending into 
actual farce analyzes their personalities humorously. The woman, 
Emma Valcarcel, presents an almost perfect clinical case of hysteria. 
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This neurosis frequently results from a desire to escape from an 
unpleasant situation, in this case the woman’s marriage to Bonifacio, 
and one of its common physiological manifestations is some sort of 
visceral trouble. Emma’s physician, not being a neurologist, diagnosed 
her ailment as physical and pronounced her incapable of bearing 
children. So indeed it seemed, until her affair with Minghetti re- 
moved the cause of her discontent, when the hysteria disappeared and 
she became pregnant. She suffers also from claustrophobia and per- 
secution mania, for weeks lying in bed making vague plans to avenge 
herself upon her husband and other members of her family for 
fancied wrongs. As if this were not enough, she manifests a modified 
infantilism and certain sadistic tendencies. 

Bonifacio is a simple, affectionate soul with an inferiority com- 
plex. The author develops the character carefully, largely by objec- 
tive treatment. The most interesting phase of it is perhaps the 
defense mechanism that he builds up at the end, when he refuses 
deliberately to believe what he knows to be true, the illegitimacy of 
his only son. 

It will be possible only to mention a few additional names, in the 
effort to bring this hasty survey down to the neighborhood of our own 
times, where it becomes more complicated and requires to be treated 
in detail. Unamuno’s Abel Sénchez is a history of the combined emo- 
tions of hatred and jealousy, handled entirely by the use of dialogue. 
Azorin in La voluntad is an abstract symbol of abulia and frustration 
and very good as such. The Pio Cid of Angel Ganivet is not so much 
an individual as a mouthpiece for ideas. Although an admirable crea- 
tion, he hardly belongs to a discussion of realistic psychology. A con- 
spicuous example of failure is Blasco Ibafiez’ attempted psychological 
novel, La maja desnuda, His psychology is arbitrary; his methods 
crude and laborious. Blasco has done better analyses, incidentally as it 
were, in other novels. Felipe Trigo has a number of psychological 
studies, but he is generally so concerned with his perennial thesis re- 
garding human love that he tends to over-simplify in the direction of 
the sex-impulses. His work is not negligible, however. Baroja, notori- 
ously objective as he is, is a real psychologist with a background of 
technical training and clinical experience. His studies of repressions, 
frustration, and introversion, for example in La sensualidad per- 
vertida, are very sound and extremely interesting apart from any auto- 
biographical significance which they may have. 

Pérez de Ayala merits a study apart. He began very simply with 
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a case of abulia worked out in three novels, reached a very high point 
of psychological analysis in Belarmino y Apolonio, and has since 
worked through ramifications much too complicated to outline here. 

The naive reader is prone to ask why the novelist so often de- 
votes his attention principally to the psychologically abnormal rather 
than to the normal. The answer seems to be that the abnormal type 
is probably intrinsically more interesting than the normal, and cer- 
tainly it is easier to treat. The mental processes of the normal 
individual are so complex and many-sided that in spite of the author’s 
efforts at a complete analysis many details escape him and the psy- 
chology of his character remains vague. The abnormal are more 
clearly defined because their psychological processes are given unity 
by their mental bias. In proportion as the character is normal it is 
likely to remain ill-defined.® 

The psychological novel may be considered a natural development 
from the growth of realism. In the excessive elaboration of the view- 
point there is a tendency toward over-cleverness at the expense of 
simplicity and naturalness, but its general effect seems to be to 
humanize fiction and tie it more closely into the daily lives of men 
and women. 


ArTHUR L. OwEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


® See Baroja in La nave de los locos, Prologue; Aviraneta is such a char- 
acter. 














EL IDIOMA ESPANOL EN EL CINE PARLANTE 
éESPANOL O HISPANOAMERICANO?! 


El “cine” parlante, relacionando de improviso campos que pare- 
cian enteramente alejados, lleva a los centros de produccién cinemato- 
grafica la preocupacion del idioma, y obliga, al mismo tiempo, a las 
personas dedicadas al estudio lingilistico a poner su atenciOn en 
problemas concernientes a las peliculas habladas. 

Viene el primer estimulo en este sentido de los circulos de Holly- 
wood, en los cuales el uso del espafiol en el “cine” parlante ha 
suscitado la cuestién de si en las peliculas destinadas a los paises de 
esta lengua ha de observarse la pronunciacién normal espafiola o bien 
ha de preferirse la modalidad hispanoamericana.? 

Para evitar la confusién que con este motivo empezaba a pro- 
ducirse, el Dr. Del Amo, de Los Angeles (California), tuvo el acierto 
de poner en relacién en dicha ciudad a elementos interesados en dar 
solucién razonable a la cuestidn indicada. En las reuniones que se 
celebraron con este objeto intervinieron profesores y productores 
cinematograficos norteamericanos y artistas y escritores espafioles e 
hispanoamericanos. 

En una reunion definitiva celebrada el 18 de Enero del afio 1930, 
en que se hallaron presentes Colonel Joy, vicepresidente de la Motion 
Pictures Producers Association; Mr. Wilson, secretario de la 
misma Sociedad; Mr. Godfrey Shurlock, jefe de la produccién en 
lenguas extranjeras de los Estudios Paramount, y el Marqués de 
Villa-Alcazar, como representante de la Fundacién Del Amo, se llego 
a un acuerdo, que publicé La Prensa norteamericana pocos dias 


1 [El presente trabajo aparecié primeramente en un opisculo titulado: El 
idioma espaiol en el cine parlante (Spanish in the Talking Film), Madrid, 
Tipografia de Archivos, 1930, 8°, 98 pags. Contenia dicho optisculo dos ver- 
siones: una, espafiola, del autor, y otra inglesa de D. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. 
Dada la importancia y actualidad del asunto de que en este trabajo se trata, 
HISPANIA considera conveniente reproducirlo para facilitar su conocimiento 
entre los miembros de nuestra Asociacién. El autor, por su parte, ha hecho 
en diversos pasajes importantes adiciones que avaloran el interés de esta reim- 
presién de Hispanra.—Ep1Tor.] 


2 Ya hablaremos mas adelante de la diversidad de acentos regionales que se 
incluyen bajo la denominacién vaga e imprecisa de pronunciacién “hispano- 
americana,” denominacién que aqui empleamos, sin embargo, siguiendo la 
costumbre general. 
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después, y cuyos términos, como va a verse a continuacién, coinciden 
esencialmente con la solucién que aqui tratamos de razonar: 

“Toda pelicula cuya accién no se desarrolle en algun pais donde 
predominen modismos o acentos determinados sera hecha en el idioma 
que se emplea en el teatro espafiol, y cuando algunos caracteres repre- 
senten personajes que en la vida real usarian tales acentos y modismos 
de algun pais determinado, se usaran los modismos, acentos y pronun- 
ciacién tipicos de dicho pais.” 

Después de esto, personas de diverso caracter, ajenas a las activi- 
dades de la pantalla, han acudido a revisar por su parte dicho acuerdo 
y a combatirlo con ardoroso impetu. Tenemos a la vista varios arti- 
culos en que se leen los ataques mas apasionados contra el uso de la 
pronunciacion normal espafiola en las peliculas habladas. 

La Sociedad Friends of Latin America, por ejemplo, en unas 
declaraciones recogidas por algunos periddicos de Nueva York, mani- 
fiesta haberse constituido, especialmente, para combatir la audaz 
pretension de los artistas y periodistas espafioles de Hollywood, que, 
de acuerdo con la Academia Espafiola y algunos escritores peninsu- 
lares, aspiran a asumir la direccién intelectual y la tutela moral de 
los paises hispanoamericanos.* 

He aqui a los respetables sefiores académicos complicados en una 
terrible conjura. ; Hasta qué punto deben faltar motivos razonables 
en que apoyar tan ruidosa protesta, cuando es necesario acudir a tan 
pintorescas fantasias! 

Se habla de la pronunciacién como de la ultima tirania espafiola 
que es necesario sacudir. Pero no es la ultima. Sin salir del campo 
del lenguaje habra que ir pensando en combatir también las tiranias 
de la sintaxis, de la morfologia y del vocabulario, a fin de poder acabar 
enteramente con esta gran calamidad de que mas de veinte naciones y 
no menos de cien millones de hombres hablen el mismo idioma y se 
entiendan facilmente entre si. 

Un redactor de un periddico de Méjico recoge la noticia de que 
algunos artistas cinematograficos hispanoamericanos van a pedir a 
sus Gobiernos que prohiban o dificulten en sus respectivos paises la 
exhibicién de peliculas habladas en que actien artistas espafioles.* 

3 “Spanish in the Talkies,” en New York Times, 25 de Mayo, 1930. 

* Jiménez Rueda, “La contienda del espafiol,” en Excelsior, Méjico, 1° Junio, 


1930. Comenta esa misma noticia T. Ramirez, en “Un lio peliculero,” 4 BC, 
Madrid, 16 Julio, 1930, pag. 10. 
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Bajo tales propésitos, el asunto parece tomar el aspecto de una guerra 
sin cuartel. 

En una revista cinematografica de California, un corresponsal 
hispanoamericano, con animo tan poco sereno como el que revelan sus 
insultantes palabras respecto a la historia espafiola y sus apasionadas 
expresiones, al hablar de la “desdeal e indigna conducta de Espajfia 
en Hispanoamérica” y del “despotismo y odio de los espafioles hacia 
los menospreciados criollos,” advierte que la pureza e integridad del 
idioma son ahora “sinédnimos de exclusién absoluta de todos los his- 
panoamericanos de las peliculas parlantes” e incita a La Prensa y a 
la opinién publica a alzarse contra tal injusticia en una santa cruzada 
“de defensa comtn y de alto sentido continental.”* 

No se dice, naturalmente, en ese articulo por qué la integridad del 
idioma es incompatible con la colaboracién de espafioles e hispano- 
americanos en el “cine” parlante. ; Qué explicacién razonable podria 
darse en apoyo de tal suposicién? Para ningtn actor de lengua espa- 
fiola, cualquiera que sea el pais en que haya nacido, es dificultad 
importante usar la pronunciacién normal de este idioma en su trabajo 
profesional. Hay en los teatros de Madrid actores hispanoamericanos 
que alternan en las mismas compafiias con actores espafioles, sin que 
en escena se les conozca dialectismo alguno. Los actores espafioles, 
por su parte, imitan también con facilidad el acento andaluz, o el 
argentino, o cualquier otro acento dialectal, siempre que su papel lo 
requiere.® 

Nunca ha sido obstaculo el dominio de la pronunciacién correcta 
para que actores catalanes, valencianos, gallegos, andaluces e hispano- 
americanos hayan colaborado en la escena espafiola. Testimonios bien 
conocidos en este sentido son los catalanes Enrique Borras y Marga- 
rita Xirgu; los andaluces Emilio Thuillier y Francisco Fuentes ; los 
mejicanos Fernando Soler, Ricardo Gémez de la Vega y Maria Teresa 
Montoya, y las argentinas Lola Membrives y Josefina Diaz de Artigas, 
esta ultima, segun tengo entendido, formada profesionalmente en 
Chile. 

Viendo a estos actores y actrices de distintas regiones de Espafia 
y América trabajar simultaneamente en los teatros madrilefios y hasta 


5 Ginesillo del Pasamontes, “Una tempestad en un vaso de agua,” en Holly- 
wood, Spanish edition, Mayo, 1930, pag. 11 y siguientes. 

®T, Ramirez, en A BC, Madrid, 16 Julio, 1930, pag. 10, hace referencia a 
actores gallegos, madrilefios y catalanes que se distinguen actualmente en la 
Argentina, Cuba y Méjico, por su interpretacién de tipos criollos de esos paises. 
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formar parte a veces de la compafiia de un mismo teatro, se tiene una 
clara demostracién de cémo el uso adecuado de la pronunciacién nor- 
mal espafiola no puede ser considerado como motivo de incompati- 
bilidad entre artistas hispanoamericanos y espafioles. 

~ Hay motivo alguno para suponer a los artistas cinematograficos 
menos habiles o mas incapaces que los demas para seguir un ejemplo 
tan repetido y corriente? ;O es que se quiere montar el “cine” par- 
lante en un nivel tan bajo y falto de escuela que cualquiera pueda 
alcanzarlo sin el menor aprendizaje? 


CONFUSIONISMO 


Atn es mas sorprendente que el mejicano D. José Vasconcelos 
y algunos profesores y escritores de Hispanoamérica y de los Estados 
Unidos se hayan creido en el caso de tener que dirigir un manifiesto 
a los productores cinematograficos de Hollywood, para convencerles 
de que los paises hispanoamericanos, aunque no pronuncien el espafiol 
exactamente como en Espajfia, son paises cultos y civilizados. Mucha 
debe ser la ingenuidad de dichos productores si, como se dice en el 
citado documento, se han dejado guiar por gentes que han sorprendido 
su buena fe haciéndoles creer, con motivo de la pronunciaci6n, espe- 
cies desfavorables para el buen nombre de los paises hispanicos de 
América. Cualquier norteamericano tiene que saber, por poca que sea 
su experiencia, que las diferencias dialectales, de que hay tantos ejem- 
plos lo mismo en espafiol que en francés, aleman, inglés y en todas las 
lenguas europeas y hasta en el inglés de Norte América, son hechos 
sociales, historicos y geograficos independientes de la valoracién de 
la cultura. 

Lo deleznable de estos cargos, como justificacién del referido 
informe y la extrafia confusién con que en el mismo se mezclan y 
barajan los conceptos de lengua hablada y escrita, de cultura e idioma 
y de espafiol literario y dialectos regionales, hace pensar que su lec- 
tura, mas que para llevar a cabo una defensa innecesaria, ha debido 
servir para enturbiar y oscurecer el sencillo asunto de la pronun- 
ciacion. 

Se alega que, gramaticalmente, el espafiol de América es idéntico 
al de Espafia y que los escritores hispanoamericanos lo manejan con 
perfecta correccion, lo cual es, en efecto, completamente exacto ; pero 
no es menos cierto que espafioles, mejicanos, argentinos, etc., aun 
hablando y escribiendo con arreglo a las mismas normas gramaticales 
pronuncian de distinta manera. ; Lastima que la igualdad que se ha 
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conservado en la morfologia, en la sintaxis, en la riqueza léxica y 
estilistica y en la ortografia, no se haya mantenido también en la 
pronunciacion ! 

Coincidimos en el uso gramatical y ortografico de la lengua lite- 
raria gracias al sistematico esfuerzo con que se practican su ensefianza 
y su cultivo. Nos hemos habituado a respetar en el lenguaje culto 
reglas rigurosas respecto a la forma y estructura de las frases, a los 
accidentes morfolégicos de las palabras y a la representacién escrita 
de cada vocablo. No se comprende que haya razon alguna para que 
la pronunciacién culta deba quedar fuera de ese mismo propdsito de 
uniformidad. 

Se pone en el uso literario del lenguaje un esmero muy superior 
al que se dedica de ordinario al habla familiar o a la correspondencia. 
¢~Cémo desconocer que la pronunciacién requiere este mismo cuidado 
y esmero para elevarse desde Jo ordinario y familiar a lo artistico y 
selecto? 

Se dice, acertadamente, en el citado documento que la variedad 
lingiiistica de Espafia con la convivencia del castellano, gallego, vasco, 
asturiano, aragonés y andaluz, es mayor que la de América; pero es 
de todo punto infundado querer dar a entender que por este motivo 
la uniformidad morfoldgica y sintactica del idioma espafiol es menor 
en la Peninsula que en los paises hispanoamericanos. Se olvida en 
esta insinuacién el poder con que el espafiol literario destaca sobre las 
demas lenguas y dialectos de la Peninsula los trazos de su clara y 
firme estructura, ensefiada por las escuelas, divulgada por libros y 
periddicos y asentada secularmente desde las obras de Alfonso el 
Sabio y los poemas de Berceo en la tradicién y prestigio de una bri- 
llante literatura nacional. 

En cuanto a la pronunciaci6n, es una puerilidad, impropia de per- 
sonas entendidas, tratar de relucir las diferencias entre el castellano 
y el hispanoamericano a la distincién o indistincién del sonido de la 
2 respecto al de la s, y del de la IJ respecto al de la y, puerilidad que se 
acenttia con la explicacién de que el haberse perdido en América el 
sonido de la z se debe a la tendencia natural a suavizar el esfuerzo 
de la articulacién. Ningtn analisis fonético podria demostrar que la 
pronunciacién normal de la z sea mas dificil o complicada ni demande 
mas esfuerzo que la de la s. Lo verdaderamente dificil es encontrar 
personas que, por escasa que sea su competencia en estas materias, 


se detengan con cautela y respeto ante problema alguno de pronun- 
ciacion. 
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Ex “Cine” PARLANTE Y EL ARTE DE LA DIccION 


Lejos de estas vaguedades, el hecho plantea una importante 
cuestién de caracter técnico y profesional, sobre la cual no deben 
acarrearse sombras ni preocupaciones de otra especie. La pelicula 
hablada impone al artista cinematografico, hispanoamericano o espa- 
fiol, la necesidad de ocuparse seriamente de la pronunciacién correcta. 
El sentido literario y artistico de la palabra, las cualidades de la voz, 
el esmero prosddico y el arte de la diccién, que eran circunstancias 
nulas en el “cine” mudo, reclaman ahora en la pelicula hablada, por 
parte de artistas y directores técnicos, una atencion semejante a la 
que les corresponde en la representacion teatral. 

Ha llegado el momento de tener que incorporar el estudio cuida- 
doso de la palabra y del sonido a los miultiples elementos de la com- 
pleja y refinada técnica cinematografica. El timbre de las voces, los 
efectos del acento y las modulaciones de la entonacion ofrecen infi- 
nitos recursos artisticos con qué matizar y realizar la accién de la 
pantalla; pero es necesario poner en el empleo de estos recursos una 
atencién no menor que la que se dedica a los detalles del gesto, del 
ademan, de la actitud, del vestido y de la presentacién de la escena. 

La diccién torpe, oscura, descuidada y vulgar puede ser por si 
sola suficiente motivo para comprometer el éxito de una obra. Se han 
visto ya en los “cines” madrilefios peliculas habladas en un espafiol 
rudo e incivil, que el publico ha censurado con manifestaciones de 
burla o de disgusto. Para los artistas y productores de tales obras, 
como para el colaborador de la revista Hollywood, de quien antes se 
ha hablado, las exigencias de la pronunciacién podran ser purismos y 
zarandajas despreciables; pero se puede asegurar que peliculas par- 
lantes con diccién tan chabacana no seran nunca bien acogidas por 
ningtiin publico culto, ni espafiol ni hispanoamericano. 

Es preciso huir del vulgar error de los que creen que basta el 
habito corriente y espontaneo de la lengua natal para satisfacer las 
necesidades de la representacion artistica. El “cine” quedaria en este 
punto muy por debajo del nivel del teatro, si no apreciase en todo 
su valor que la diccién eficaz y correcta, elevada sobre la rutina 
ordinaria, justa en el tono y estilo, matizada en la expresién de los 
afectos y refinada en la insinuacién, constituye un elemento de capital 
importancia en el arte del actor. 

Conviene darse cuenta de que el “cine” parlante, con sus extra- 
ordinarias posibilidades como instrumento de produccién artistica y 
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como agente de diversas influencias, viene a constituir un nuevo 
campo de actividad y competencia, en que cada uno de los pueblos 
principales ha de aspirar a dar el mas alto testimonio de la calidad y 
nivel de su cultura, siendo necesario y urgente, como ha notado con 
acierto el Sr. Ramos Castro, de Montevideo, que los paises hispano- 
parlantes acudan al llamamiento de esta realidad, esforzandose en 
expresar los valores propios de nuestra civilizacién con toda la nobleza 
y seleccién de medios que tan importante asunto requiere." 

La manera en que el profesor y el literato pueden facilitar en este 
punto la delicada labor del artista no debe consistir, por consiguiente, 
en disminuir exigencias ni en disimular dificultades, sino en esclarecer 
el conocimiento concreto de la materia y guiar el esfuerzo artistico 
hacia el cultivo y depuracién de aquellas formas de diccién conside- 
radas por la tradicién y por el sentir general, dentro de nuestro 
idioma, como las mas cultas, elegantes y correctas. 


DISTINCION ENTRE LA PRONUNCIACION ORDINARIA Y LA ARTISTICA 


Cabe preguntar si las diferencias de pronunciacién entre unos 
paises y otros de Hispanoamérica y entre el habla de dichos paises y 
el espafiol normal son, en realidad, bastante importantes para que el 
usar en el “cine” parlante la modalidad peculiar de algunos de ellos o 
el mezclar modalidades distintas pueda considerarse como un incon- 
veniente que estorbe el buen efecto y la aceptacién general de la 
pelicula hablada. La contestacién tiene que empezar por establecer 
que la importancia practica de dichas diferencias, aparte de su interés 
lingiistico, alcanza un nivel diferente, segun se la considere, en rela- 
cién con el lenguaje artistico o con el habla corriente. 

El habla popular es el campo en que mas abundan y mayor des- 
arrollo adquieren las peculiaridades dialectales. Las diferencias de 
pronunciacién son numerosas y considerables, comparadas, por ejem- 
plo, entre el guajiro cubano, el jibaro portorriquefio, el Ilanero vene- 
zolano, el roto chileno y el gaucho argentino. 

En la conversacion ordinaria, en el trato de los asuntos cotidianos, 
en el lenguaje de la calle y de los medios familiares, el acento meji- 
cano, el argentino y el de otro cualquier pais de Hispanoamérica, 
atenuado en la forma en que los usan las personas instruidas, al- 
ternan con el andaluz, extremefio, aragonés y demas acentos penin- 


7M. Ramos Castro, “Los pueblos hispanoamericanos y el ‘cine’ oral,” en 
Revista de las Espatias, Madrid, 1930, V, 295. 
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sulares, sin dar lugar a molestias de comunicacion ni de estimacién 
entre los naturales de unos y otros paises; pero no ocurre lo mismo 
cuando la funcién de la palabra hablada pasa a ser elemento esencial 
de actividades artisticas y literarias. 

En la conferencia 0 en el discurso se requiere una pronunciacién 
mas cuidada y limpia de dialectialismos que la que admite y tolera la 
conversacién familiar aun entre personas cultas; y en la escena sobre 
todo, el dialectalismo personal del actor, si no es también al mismo 
tiempo el del puiblico que le escucha, es rigurosamente rechazado, lo 
mismo si se trata de dialectalismo mejicano, chileno o argentino, que 
de asturiano, extremefio o andaluz. Al actor, en escena, no se le 
admite otro modo de hablar que el que corresponde al personaje que 
representa, y si este personaje no ha de aparecer con caracter dia- 
lectal, su pronunciacién no debe ser otra sino aquélla que el comin 
sentir de las gentes, incluyendo las tres cuartas partes por lo menos 
del mundo hispanoparlante, sefiala como forma normal de la lengua 
culta, literaria y correcta. 

En algunos paises de Hispanoamérica y, especialmente en Méjico, 
el teatro, con gran acierto, mantiene la tradicién ortolégica espafiola. 
Con la pronunciacién normal espafiola cualquier compafiia de teatro 
puede recorrer los paises en que se habla nuestra lengua, represen- 
tando ante publicos de distinto caracter dialectal obras clasicas o 
modernas, espafiolas 0 extranjeras. Con pronunciacién regional una 
compafiia hispanoamericana podra representar toda clase de obras 
dentro de su propia tierra, pero tendra que limitarse en cualquier 
otro pais a un repertorio meramente local, si no quiere divertir a sus 
oyentes con la impresién mas 0 menos cémica, y a veces grotesca, 
que el ptblico experimenta ante personajes clasicos, histéricos o 
literarios, como, por ejemplo, el Cid, Segismundo, Don Alvaro o Don 
Juan, cuando se les hace expresarse en un acento que no es ni el del 
publico mismo ni el acostumbrado en la tradicién teatral. 

En el “cine” parlante la pronunciacién correcta y normal, sin 
dialectalismo chocante, es atin mas necesaria que en el teatro, porque, 
mientras una compafiia dramatica puede reducir su actuacién a los 
limites de su pais, toda pelicula hablada en espafiol necesita ser apta 
para poder ser llevada a todos los paises de esta lengua. 


CONFIRMACION DE DIFERENCIAS 


No tratemos de salir del paso superficialmente, queriendo quitar 
importancia a unas diferencias que, si no son tenidas en cuenta en la 
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elaboracion de la pelicula hablada, han de rebajar su mérito y per- 
judicar su difusién. Seria absurda exageracién decir que el espafiol 
y el hispanoamericano pueden considerarse como lenguas distintas, o 
que en cada pais de Hispanoamérica se habla un dialecto criollo 
ininteligible para los demas paises ;* pero seria también exagerado, en 
opuesto sentido, afirmar que las diferencias de pronunciacion, que 
positivamente existen entre el espafiol de Espafia y el de Hispano- 
américa, como, asimismo, entre el de Méjico y el de la Argentina o 
el de Colombia y el de Chile, se reducen, por lo que al lenguaje artis- 
tico se refiere, a minucias insignificantes. 

Sobre el caracter dialectal de algunas regiones hispanicas de 
América hay importantes estudios publicados por los doctores ale- 
manes Lenz y Wagner, y por los prdfesores norteamericanos Espi- 
nosa, Hills y Marden. Entre los estudios realizados por los mismos 
hispanoamericanos basta repasar, aparte de las famosas A puntaciones 
criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, de don Rufino J. Cuervo, el 
notable articulo titulado “Observaciones sobre el espafiol en Amé- 
rica,”® del profesor dominicano P. Henriquez Urefia, para formarse 
idea del relieve con que se destacan en algunas zonas de dichos paises 
determinados fendmenos de pronunciacién y de los contrastes que 
resultan por este motivo entre unas regiones y otras. 

Sin descender ahora a detalles particulares que yo mismo he 
indicado en otras ocasiones,’® no estara demas sefialar algunos de 
los extremos principales a que se refieren las citadas diferencias, por 
ser puntos que no es posible pasar por alto, cualquiera que sea la 
amplitud que quiera darse al concepto de uniformidad. 


8 Despachos procedentes de América han hecho circular por La Prensa la 
infundada especie de que D. Serafin Alvarez Quintero habia dicho en una 
sesién de la Academia Espafiola que “en América no se habla castellano, sino 
dialectos con sabor vernacular.” El ilustre académico y escritor andaluz ha 
desmentido y rechazado dicha atribucién en el diario A BC, 1° de Julio, 1930, 
pag. 26. Ha habido, sin embargo, afirmaciones arbitrarias y ligeras sobre esta 
materia, como la del articulista de Nuevo Mundo, nam. 1.882, que decia sencilla- 
mente, sin conocimiento de la realidad lingiiistica, que “las emigraciones que 
realizan a las nacionalidades americanas otros pueblos europeos o asiaticos va 
dando a cada pais un idioma independiente.” 


® Se halla en la Revista de Filologia Espatiola, Madrid, 1921, VIII, 357-90. 


10 T. Navarro Tomas, Compendio de Ortologia espaiiola, para la enseiianza 
de la pronunciacién normal en relacién con las diferencias dialectales, Madrid, 
Hernando, 1928. 
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Yerismo 


La pronunciacién de la /l como y no es uso que se practique de 
un modo regular, segun suele creerse, en toda Hispanoamérica. Se 
pronuncia la JJ con su sonido propio, como en la mayor parte de 
Espafia, en extensas regiones de Colombia, Chile, Pera y Argentina. 
Los maestros hispanoamericanos, aun en los paises mas yeistas, ense- 
fian generalmente a conocer la distincién entre ambos sonidos, y 
autores de libros de ensefianza, naturales de Hispanoamérica, acon- 
sejan esa misma distincién, que evita la homofonia entre palabras 
distintas, mantiene la correspondencia entre la pronunciacién y la 
escritura, da claridad a la rima en el verso y conserva en la prosodia 
del idioma un sonido eufénico que se pronuncia con facilidad y que 
no puede ser tachado de duro ni aspero. “El yeismo — dice el pro- 
fesor argentino Bastianini—es vicio que debemos combatir y des- 
arraigar completamente, por lo menos, del lenguaje culto.”"* No es 
pedir un sacrificio excesivo a los artistas dramaticos y a los de “cine” 
parlante en lengua espafiola si se les recomienda la practica de una 
distincién que tiene arraigo en muchas provincias, que se apoya en 
la tradicién y en la ensefianza y que es por tantos conceptos ventajosa. 


DIFERENCIAS DE “y” 


La consonante y, en palabras como “yo,” “mayo,” “ayer,” tampoco 
se pronuncia del mismo modo en todos los paises hispanoparlantes. 
La discrepancia mas saliente es la que consiste en dar a dicha con- 
sonante un sonido parecido al de la j francesa. Se encuentra este uso 
en el habla vulgar de varias provincias de Espafia y de América y ha 
ganado terreno especialmente en la Argentina, donde se ha extendido 
al lenguaje de todas las clases sociales de Buenos Aires y de gran 
parte del pais. Al impresionar peliculas habladas de costumbres 
argentinas, estara en su punto esta pronunciaci6n local; pero, fuera 
de este caso es obligado que, tanto los artistas argentinos, como los 
uruguayos, mejicanos y andaluces, en quienes se dé ese mismo sonido, 
disimulando su dialectalismo y acomodandose a la forma mas general- 
mente conocida y aceptada, profieran la indicada consonante con el 
timbre suave que le corresponde en la pronunciacién espafiola normal. 


ASPIRACION DE LA “Ss” 
Otro punto en que no hay uniformidad es en la pronunciacién de 
la s. Habra probablemente artistas de “cine” parlante espafiol que en 


11 Bastianini, Prosodia, Buenos Aires, 1914, pag. 35. 
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su habla habitual aspiren la s diciendo “ehtudio” por “estudio,” “pah- 
tor” por “pastor.” La aspiracién de la s en circunstancias analogas 
a las que muestran esas palabras, es corriente en las provincias del sur 
de Espafia y en gran parte de Hispanoamérica. Algunas veces la 
aspiracién se atentia hasta perderse casi por completo, oyéndose 
“lune” por “lunes” y “do” por “dos.” Otras veces se refuerza o se 
transforma presentando diversos aspectos. Las escuelas persiguen 
estos usos y los actores y oradores los evitan. Un cuidado que parecera 
bien a todos los publicos de lengua espafiola es que en el “cine” par- 
lante se adopte en este punto el uso regular castellano, que es también 
el de gran parte de Méjico, del Perti y de otras zonas de Hispano- 
américa,'* y segtin el cual la s se pronuncia con su propio sonido sibi- 
lante, sin esforzarla, aspirarla ni suprimirla. 


DIVERGENCIAS DE “yj” 


Tampoco es uniforme la pronunciacién de la j, la cual en algunas 
partes de Espafia se profiere con demasiada fuerza, mientras que en 
otras, especialmente en Andalucia, se debilita hasta quedar reducida 
a una simple aspiracién: “muher” por “mujer,” “hoven” por “joven.” 
En Hispanoamérica la j se pronuncia, asimismo, en unas regiones con 
sonido mas flojo y aspirado que en otras, y hay lugares en que en 
determinados casos se le da un sonido agudo palatal, muy distinto de 
aquel con que ordinariamente se le conoce. Este sonido palatal es, 
por ejemplo, el de la j chilena, en formas como “jefe,” “gente,” etc., 
las cuales, a veces, para dar idea de dicha pronunciaci6én, se escriben 
“jiefe,” “giente,” etc. Se necesita, por consiguiente, atenerse también 
en este punto a un modo de pronunciacién que evite contrastes cho- 
cantes entre los artistas que tomen parte en una misma obra y que, 
sobre todo, sin caer en extremos de debilitacién ni aspereza, permita 
percibir con claridad la forma prosddica de las palabras. Adoptando 
este tipo intermedio de j vendria a coincidirse de hecho con el uso 
castellano normal. 


DISCREPANCIAS DE “RR” 


No puede descuidarse el sonido de la rr, que es, sin duda, uno de 
los mas caracteristicos e importantes de la ortologia espafiola, y en 
el cual tampoco dejan de darse diferencias y vacilaciones. Al lado de 
la rr limpia y vibrante del castellano usual, existe muy generalizada 
en Espafia y América la tendencia a pronunciar esta consonante de 


12 P. Henriquez Urefia, loc. cit., pag. 376. 
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una manera blanda y relajada que suprime el rapido trémolo de la 
lengua y hace perder al sonido mucho de su limpieza y claridad. De 
otra parte, en algunos puntos del norte de Espafia y, con mayor 
extensién en Chile, Pera, Argentina y otros paises de América, se 
usa una rr relativamente tensa, sin vibraciOén lingual, asibilada y 
aspera. Y, por ultimo, en las Antillas, y especialmente en Puerto Rico, 
se oye con considerable frecuencia la rr velar, pronunciada en el fondo 
de la boca, a la manera de la rr francesa. Entre estas variantes es, 
sin duda, la clara rr vibrada la que por su pureza eufdnica, aparte de 
otras razones, merece ser tenida por modelo. 


AFECTACION DE LA “v” 


No faltaran artistas espafioles e hispanoamericanos que, creyendo 
dar ejemplo de pureza prosdédica, nos haran oir en las peliculas habla- 
das unas vv labiodentales, afectadas y pedantes, aprendidas de nifios 
con un prejuicio escolar muy extendido y arraigado en Hispanoamé- 
rica y en Espafia. Otros, en cambio, pronunciaran sencillamente la v 
como b, y éstos seran los que procederan con mas acierto, de acuerdo 
con la verdadera tradicién hispanica y con el uso de la inmensa 
mayoria de los que hablamos espafiol. La Academia Espafiola desistid 
hace ya afios de aconsejar el inutil esfuerzo que durante mucho tiempo 
se ha venido empleando en hacer distinguir en la pronunciacién el 
sonido de la v del de la b. Ambas consonantes, aun cuando se dis- 
tingan escrupulosamente en la escritura, corresponden a un mismo 
sonido, como ocurre, en determinados casos, con la c y la z y con la 
jylag.™ 


RECAPITULACION 


Repitamos que las diferencias citadas y las que atin podrian sefia- 
larse en este mismo sentido son mucho menos importantes en el habla 
corriente que en el lenguaje artistico. Se trata, como se ve, de modi- 
ficaciones fonéticas que afectan principalmente a la articulacién de 
ciertas consonantes. La extensién que alcanzan dichas modificaciones 
les hace ser comtnmente conocidas, no derivandose de ellas dificultad 
alguna para reconocer e identificar las palabras. La fisonomia fonética 
de las palabras tiene su principal apoyo, de una parte, en las vocales, 
cuyo sonido se mantiene a través de las multiples variedades hispani- 
cas con claridad y firmeza o con muy escasa alteracién, y de otra, en 


18 Sobre este punto pueden verse noticias mas extensas en Hispanta, Cali- 
fornia, 1921, tomo IV, nam, 1. 
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la fijeza y precisién del lugar que ocupa en cada vocablo el acento 
espiratorio. La diferenciacién dialectal, por lo que a la pronunciacién 
se refiere, esta, en efecto, en las consonantes y en la entonacién, mien- 
tras que el gran fondo comtn de uniformidad fonética que se halla 
entre una y otras variedades de espajfiol, lo constituyen sobre todo el 
acento espiratorio y las vocales. El maestro Menéndez Pidal hizo ya 
notar la gran participacién que corresponde a la claridad y firmeza 
de nuestro sistema vocalico en la unidad fundamental de la lengua 
espafiola.** 

La importancia de las diferencias sefialadas se destaca, segtin queda 
dicho, tan pronto como el lenguaje deja de ser un simple medio de 
comunicacién ordinaria para elevarse a una funcién expresiva mas 
limpia, refinada y flexible. A nadie se le ocurriria llevar a la tribuna, 
a la catedra ni a la escena de alta comedia, palabras y expresiones que 
se toleran corrientemente en la conversacién familiar. Paralelo a este 
cuidado del léxico y de la gramatica es, en el lenguaje culto y artistico, 
el esmero de la diccién, cuyas normas no dejan de ser tan efectivas 
y generales como las de los demas elementos del idioma, aun cuando 
sea otra la idea que suele tenerse de esta materia por el empirismo y 
atraso en que se halla su ensefianza. 


¢ HISPANOAMERICANO? 


Fuera de la pronunciacién normal espafiola, que no es precisa- 
mente la pronunciacién castellana en el sentido local del habla de esta 
region, no hay uniformidad fonética ni entre las regiones de Espafia 
ni entre los paises hispanicos de América. No hay un modo de pro- 
nunciacién de rasgos definidos y regulares que se use uniformemente 
desde Méjico a la Argentina. Lo que llamamos pronunciaci6n his- 
panoamericana no es una unidad ortolégica con estructura y fisonomia 
determinadas, sino un conjunto de acentos regionales mas o menos 
distintos entre si. 

Como en Espafia se dan las variedades regionales del andaluz, 
extremefio, murciano, etc., en América se hallan el argentino, chileno, 
peruano, colombiano, etcétera. Sdlo la pronunciacién normal, como 
forma culta y literaria, sin caracter local determinado, aunque mas 
préxima al habla de Castilla que a ninguna otra modalidad regional, 
es un organismo fonético de rasgos claros y precisos, que da uni- 


14R. Menéndez Pidal, Prélogo al Primer of Spanish Pronunciation, de 
T. Navarro Tomas y A. M. Espinosa, Chicago, Benjamin H. Sanborn, 1926, 
pag. 12. 
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formidad ortolégica al cultivo esmerado y artistico del idioma comtn 
sobre los acentos y dialectos locales. 

Si un profesor pretendiese ensefiar el espafiol, no con la pronun- 
ciacién literaria normal ni con un acento particular mejicano, chileno 
0 argentino, sino con pronunciacién precisamente hispanoamericana, 
se veria en gran apuro para definir de una manera concreta la materia 
de su ensefianza. ; Rechazaria la distincion entre la Jl y la y, que unos 
hispanoamericanos practican y otros no? ;Ensefiaria la y con el 
sonido argentino o con el de los demas paises? ; Admitiria la aspi- 
racién de la s, generalizada en unas regiones, u optaria por el sonido 
sibilante que otras regiones conservan? ;Con qué sonido velar, pala- 
tal, fricativo o aspirado ensefiaria la 7? i; Qué clase de rr adoptaria 
entre las varias que en Hispanoamérica se usan? ;A qué tipo de 
entonacién daria preferencia? 

Contra su propdsito de ensefiar hispanoamericano, lo probable es 
que en todos estos casos el profesor tuviese que venir a decidirse por 
aquellas formas fonéticas que coinciden precisamente con el ejemplo 
de la pronunciacién espafiola normal. ;Hay en ésto algun desdoro 
para los paises hispanoamericanos? ;No es mayor atin la discon- 
formidad fonética que existe entre las regiones peninsulares, sin que 
esto signifique desestimacién ni menosprecio respecto a ninguna de 
ellas ? 

Una pronunciacién standard hispanoamericana, compuesta con 
ingredientes de distintos acentos regionales, seria una vana forma 
artificial sin valor cientifico ni utilidad practica, puesto que, ademas 
de no representar una verdadera realidad lingiiistica, seria en todas 
partes rechazada como producto caprichoso y extrafio. La pronun- 
ciacién normal espafiola no es una invencién convencional, sino el 
resultado de una larga elaboracién historica, literaria y artistica. 

Hablar de pronunciacién hispanoamericana como norma orto- 
légica es proponer un uso del cual nadie podria decir concretamente 
en qué consiste ni de qué modo se habria de practicar. ; En qué duda 
se pondria al artista cubano, por ejemplo, a quien se le pidiese que 
no hablase con el acento de su tierra, sino con pronunciacién hispano- 
americana? ;Qué pronunciacién hispanoamericana podria imaginar 
que no fuese el cubano mismo o la modalidad propia de algdin otro 
pais de América? 


EXTENSION DEL SESEO 
Un rasgo fonético en que coinciden todos los paises hispanoame- 
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ricanos es el seseo 0 pronunciacién de la z y de la c, en “ce,” “ci,” 
con el mismo sonido de la s. Se puede decir que es este el tinico 
punto en que la pronunciacién del espafiol de América discrepa unani- 
memente de la ortologia normal espafiola, la cual, como es sabido, da 
alazyalac en “ce,” “ci,” un sonido interdental distinto del de la 
s. El seseo es también corriente, dentro de Espafia, en Andalucia y 
parte de Extremadura, y ademas, fuera de la Peninsula, en el espafiol 
de Canarias, en el de Filipinas y en el de los judios sefarditas. 

No se puede considerar, por consiguiente, el seseo como sello 
tipico y caracteristico del hispanoamericano, ni tampoco cabe reducir 
a este solo fendmeno, como vulgarmente suele creerse, el problema de 
la dialectologia hispanica. Andaluz, mejicano y filipino, por ejemplo, 
aun concidiendo en no pronunciar la z, se distinguen entre si por 
varios otros puntos de su pronunciacién y hasta por la forma peculiar 
de s con que se hace el seseo en cada una de dichas modalidades regio- 
nales. Lo que si hay que reconocer es que la gran extensién del seseo y 
el arraigo y regularidad de su uso en los paises citados, dan a este 
fenédmeno una representacién considerable frente a la distincién de 
la z y la s, distincién observada con perfecta regularidad por el habla 
de todas las clases sociales en las provincias castellanas, leonesas, ara- 
gonesas y murcianas de la Peninsula, y mantenida firmemente por 
la tradicién culta y artistica de la lengua literaria. 


Et SESEO EN EL Uso CORRIENTE 


En esta divisién entre seseantes y no seseantes, zno ha de haber 
una solucién razonable e imparcial para salvar tal discrepancia sin 
extremar exigencias ni desviarse en absoluto de la tradicién? 

En el trato corriente no hay conflicto alguno entre la distincién 
0 indistincién de la z y la s. En las regiones en que se mantiene 
dicha distincién se admite sin protesta ni reparo el seseo de las per- 
sonas forasteras no habituadas a la pronunciacién interdental de la z, 
y en los paises seseantes se oye, asimismo, sin sorpresa ni extrafieza, 
al espafiol o extranjero que pronuncia la z con el indicado sonido 
interdental. Sdélo tratandose de personas de un mismo pais resultaria 
naturalmente chocante que, por ejemplo, entre gentes de Castilla 
hubiese un castellano que sesease o que en la conversacién usual entre 
naturales de Chile hubiese un chileno que distinguiese la z. 

En el informe firmado por el Sr. Vasconcelos y otras personas se 
incurre en notoria inexactitud al decir que si un extranjero pronun- 
ciase el espafiol distinguiendo la z en un pais hispanoamericano, se le 
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oiria con irreprimible hilaridad. Los hispanoamericanos a quienes he 
consultado acerca de esta afirmacién la han desmentido rotunda y J 
terminantemente, lamentando que el espiritu polémico Ilegue al uso 
de esta clase de argumentos. La verdad es que el seseo y la distin- 

cién de la z se admiten de igual modo en la relacién comun entre 
espafioles e hispanoamericanos, y que cualquier extranjero que hable 
espafiol puede sesear en Espafia o distinguir la z en América, tanto 

entre las clases populares como en la buena sociedad, sin temor alguno 

a que nadie por este motivo le censure ni se le ria. 

El insigne gramatico y ortologista venezolano D. Andrés Bello 
hubiera querido que se corrigiese el seseo, que consideraba como un 
inconveniente analogo a aquél en que caen “los que dan a la s el sonido 
de z, que es lo que se llama ‘ceceo,’ y los que emplean estos dos soni- 
dos sin discernimiento, como lo hacen algunos”; pero reconocia con 
pesar que “es cosa ya desesperada restablecer en América los sonidos 
castellanos que corresponden respectivamente a la s y a la z o lac 
subseguida de una de las vocales e, #.”"** 

Se debe renunciar, en efecto, a todo propdsito de introducir de 
un modo general la distincién de la z en el habla usual y corriente de 
los paises hispanoamericanos ; pero hay razones importantes para que 
no podamos convencernos de que los naturales de dichos paises deban, 
asimismo, prescindir enteramente de la practica de dicha distincién 
en el estilo elevado del lenguaje artistico. 


Concerto CIENTIFICO DE LA DISTINCION ENTRE “z” y “s” 


Una cuestién de caracter lingitistico que es preciso tener en cuenta, 
consiste en que ni el seseo ni la distincién de la z son hechos sueltos 
que puedan ser admitidos o rechazados sin atencién a ninguna otra 
circunstancia. Cada forma de pronunciacién, como parte inseparable 
de una lengua o dialecto, tiene su historia, su fisonomia y su caracter. 
No es un mecanismo artificial, en el que nos sea dado modificar su 
funcionamiento o substituir o suprimir a nuestro arbitrio tal o cual 
pieza. 
La distincién de la z va unida en la tradicién histérica de la 
pronunciacién normal espafiola a todos los demas elementos que 
constituyen la estructura fonética de esta pronunciacién, asi como el 
seseo, bajo sus diferentes matices, va unido también por su parte a 
otros rasgos de pronunciacién cuyo conjunto determina, en cada caso, 


18 A, Bello, “Ortologia,” en Optisculos gramaticales, Madrid, M. Tello, 1890, 
I, 121. 
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la peculiar fisonomia fonética de cada una de las modalidades hispa- 
nicas seseantes. 

Alguan profesor norteamericano, con el buen deseo de armonizar 
estas diferencias, se ha decidido a ensefiar el espafiol siguiendo en 
todos sus puntos la pronunciacién normal espafiola, pero aceptando 
el seseo en lugar del sonido interdental de la z. El resultado de esta 
combinacién es, naturalmente, una forma hibrida sin correspondencia 
efectiva con ningtin uso real. La pronunciacién normal espafiola con 
su rr vibrante, su j velar, su y suave, su JI palatal, sus consonantes 
finales conservadas y con todas sus demas circunstancias, pero con 
seseo, no seria pronunciacion espafiola, ni andaluza, ni hispanoameri- 
cana. Y el seseo, que tiene su marco propio en andaluz o en cual- 
quier acento hispanoamericano, resultaria extrafio y fuera de lugar 
trasplantandolo al cuadro de la ortologia normal espafiola. 

Excluir el sonido de la z y admitir el seseo en el espafiol normal 
sera algo como vestir un correcto traje de sociedad substituyendo el 
“frac” o el “smoking” por la democratica chaqueta, prenda esta ultima 
que tiene su empleo propio en la vida ordinaria, pero que resultaria 
inadecuada en un acto de alta etiqueta. 


DIFERENCIAS DE SESEO 


Hemos aludido antes a diferencias de seseo. Los que no hayan 
dedicado atencién a estos asuntos creeran, probablemente, que el 
seseo presenta en todos los paises hispanicos el mismo sonido. El 
seseo se distingue por la variedad de su timbre de un pais a otro como 
se distingue la s propiamente dicha, puesto que el seseo tiene sencilla- 
mente el mismo timbre y calidad de la s que en cada pais se acostum- 
bra. Y la s no es, ni mucho menos, un sonido uniforme en Hispano- 
américa, como tampoco lo es si se compara en Espafia entre unas 
regiones y otras. 

No es prurito de acumular dificultades ni exceso de minuciosidad. 
Cualquiera que haya tratado a hispanoamericanos de distintos paises 
habra podido notar, sin necesidad de preparacién fonética, que el 
seseo dental antillano, por ejemplo, muy semejante al andaluz, se 
diferencia claramente del seseo colombiano, de articulacién mas inte- 
rior y de sonido mas grave y algo palatal, y que uno y otro son, asi- 
mismo, diferentes del seseo mejicano, fundado sobre un tipo de s 
dorsal, larga y pastosa que se destaca y reconoce con facilidad entre 
todas las de América. 


Por el volumen y relieve de las eses mejicanas se ha dicho del 
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habla de la ciudad de Méjico, segan hace notar P. Henriquez Urefia, 
que “es un mar de eses, del cual emerge uno que otro sonido.” El 
mismo autor, aparte de citar la s alveolar peruana descrita por el 
doctor Lenz, analoga a la castellana, advierte que las eses de algunos 
paises de América no corresponden a los tipos ordinarios de las 
llamadas eses céncavas 0 convexas, sino que son mas bien planas, 
observandose entre ellas muy varios matices.*® 

La notoriedad de estas diferencias no es pequefia dificultad para 
la pretendida adaptacién del seseo a una pronunciacién espafiola 
comtin. No habiendo un tipo de seseo de uso general y uniforme, 
ga qué variedad daria preferencia el profesor de espafiol que no 
ensefiase la distincién de la z?, o gqué seseo seria el que habria que 
vestir con el traje de etiqueta en los actos de sociedad? Es este un 
motivo mas para atenerse a la distincién de la z en aquellas activi- 
dades de la ensefianza o del cultivo artistico de la lengua en que deba 
evitarse todo sello dialectal. 


PRESTIGIO DE LA “z” 


El sentimiento de la pronunciacién correcta no es menos evidente 
en Hispanoamérica que en Espafia. En muchas ocasiones nos ha 
llamado la atencién la viveza con que dicho sentimiento se manifiesta 
en aquellos paises, aun entre las personas de clase mas humilde. Las 
gentes instruidas hispanoamericanas se preocupan de excluir cuida- 
dosamente del lenguaje culto la aspiracién de la s y de la j, la confu- 
sién entre la r y la I, la supresion y pérdida de ciertas consonantes y 
otros detalles muy extendidos en el habla vulgar. No se llega, cierta- 
mente, en este sentido a considerar necesaria la distincién de la z ni en 
la lectura ordinaria ni en el trato usual entre las clases distinguidas ; 
pero el sentimiento general encuentra oportuna y conveniente dicha 
distincién en actos de elevado nivel artistico y literario. 

En los torneos de declamacién que suelen organizar las escuelas 
de segunda ensefianza en Puerto Rico, se observa de manera regular 
la distincién entre la s y la 2, distincién que, como la de la Wl y la y, 
apoya su prestigio en responder a la historia etimolégica de las pala- 
bras, en mantener la correspondencia fonética entre ia pronunciacién 
y la ortografia, en facilitar la claridad del sentido, evitando confu- 
siones como las de “caza” y “casa,” “cocer” y “coser,” “ciervo” y 
“siervo,” etc., en avalorar el efecto actstico de la rima y en contribuir 
a la variedad y riqueza prosddica del idioma. 


16 Revista de Filologia Espasiola, 1921, VIII, 375. 
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Por algo hispanoamericanos y espafioles coincidimos unanime- 
mente en mantener la distincién de la z y la s en la escritura de nuestra 
lengua, bastando que una persona incurra en el descuido de escribir 
“audasia” por “audacia” o “ceresa” por “cereza” para formarse idea 
nada favorable del nivel de su cultura. En la ortografia propugnada 
por D. Andrés Bello y en otros proyectos hispanoamericanos mas 
radicales de reforma ortografica se propone la supresién o simplifica- 
cién de otros detalles de la escritura, pero se mantiene la distincién 
entre la z y la s, distincién que no es un vano requilorio grafico sino 
que corresponde a una realidad fonética arraigada en una porcion 
considerable del territorio hispanoparlante y mantenida de modo gene- 
ral por la tradicién ortolégica de la lengua literaria. 

Procede a este respecto con fino sentido histérico y artistico, segun 
queda dicho, el teatro mejicano, cuyas compafiias dramaticas, habitua- 
das a usar en escena la pronunciacién normal espafiola, con distincién 
de z y s y con otros cuidados, actian en Espafia y en cualquier otro 
pais de nuestra lengua como en su propia tierra, y hasta en la misma 
corte madrilefia pueden alcanzar tanto aplauso como el logrado re- 
cientemente por Maria Teresa Montoya y sus compatriotas con una 
obra de caracter tan tipicamente castellano como La Malquerida, de 
Benavente. Y véase como la llamada tirania de la pronunciacion viene 
a convertirse en el camino mas libre y abierto para ensanchar el campo 
de la actividad y del éxito profesional. 

También lo entiende de este modo la inmensa mayoria de los 
extranjeros que desempefian catedras de espafiol, tanto en los Estados 
Unidos como en Francia, Alemania, Inglaterra y otras naciones de 
Europa, ateniéndose, en lo que se refiere a la pronunciacién, a la 
norma literaria que distingue la z de la s, y la I de la y, y no aspira 
la s ni la j, ni suprime consonantes, ni alarga vocales, etc., etc. Y esto 
no es, ciertamente, mostrar predileccién especial por Espafia ni por 
Castilla, dentro de la gran familia hispanica, sino reconocer tal como 
la historia la ha producido una creaci6n lingiistica, que en su valor 
filolégico, artistico y practico, encierra un interés humano por encima 
de toda frontera nacional. 


Sotuct6n PRAcTICA 


No puede ofrecer duda que las peliculas parlantes de ambiente, 
personas y costumbres mejicanas, por ejemplo, deben hablarse en 
mejicano, conforme a las peculiaridades fonéticas de este pais; las 
argentinas, en argentino, y las andaluzas, en andaluz. Seria absurdo 
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representar a las gentes de Castilla hablando con acento cubano, a las 
de Andalucia con acento mejicano o a las de Méjico con acento ar- 
gentino. ;Se va a descuidar el caracter regional del lenguaje cuando 
tanto esmero suele ponerse en la propiedad y exactitud de los trajes, 
muebles y demas accesorios de la representacién ? 

La dificultad que supone la imitacién de dichos acentos no es 
tanta como a primera vista parece, asi por el talento imitativo, que 
suele ser don peculiar del actor, como por la posibilidad de ilustrar 
desde el campo de los estudios fonéticos el conocimiento particular 
de los rasgos de pronunciacién propios de cada modalidad regional. 

En cuanto a las peliculas habladas sin caracter local determinado 
o de asunto espafiol antiguo o extranjero, la pronunciacién adecuada 
para que bajo este aspecto dichas peliculas sean acogidas sin reparo 
en todos los paises de lengua espafiola, no puede ser otra que la que 
se considera como forma ortolégica normal de esta lengua, depurada 
por el cultivo literario y artistico y unida por tradicién secular al 
concepto general del espafiol culto y correcto. 

Digamos una vez mas, para evitar erroneas interpretaciones, que 
esta pronunciacion literaria y artistica no necesita ser llevada al len- 
guaje ordinario y corriente en paises hispanicos de acento regional. 
La atenuacién del regionalismo en el habla de las personas educadas 
dentro de cada pais no puede tener otra medida que aquella que libre- 
mente se impongan por comin sentimiento esas mismas personas. 

No se trata, en modo alguno, de introducir la distincién de la z 
en el habla usual de los paises seseantes, ni de perseguir y borrar los 
acentos regionales que en sus ricas y variadas formas figuran entre 
los rasgos mas caracteristicos de cada pueblo, y constituyen un ele- 
mento de considerable importancia en el conjunto de nuestra historia 
lingitistica. Sdlo el que tenga empefio en crear desavenencias e incitar 
recelos podra insistir en ver detras de esta solucién propésitos lesivos 
para la consideracién de ningtin pais. 

Usar la pronunciacién normal espafiola en la elaboracién de las 
peliculas parlantes del género sefialado, asi como también en casos 
semejantes de la representacién teatral, de la recitacién del verso o 
de la declamacién artistica ; es, sencillamente, dar la forma ortolégica 
que corresponde a ese arquetipo culto del idioma escrito que han 
ilustrado con su esfuerzo literatos y fildlogos espafioles e hispano- 
americanos, y que tan claramente ha definido el ilustre director de la 
Academia Espafiola, D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, como producto 
historico que vive por cima de todas las variedades de dialectos his- 
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panicos y aspira al mayor alcance y eficacia en el espacio y en el 
tiempo.** 

Es ésta la forma de la lengua espafiola por cuya unidad entre 
Espafia y los diversos paises de América abogan entusiastamente el 
ilustre diplomatico argentino don Daniel Garcia-Mansilla en su im- 
portante Proyecto de asociacién cultural hispanoamericana para con- 
servar el idioma, Madrid, 1929, y el distinguido ex-Ministro de la 
Republica de El Salvador en Espafia, D. José Maria Peralta y Lagos, 
en su elocuente optsculo, titulado En defensa del idioma, Madrid, 
1930. La conservacion de dicha unidad no se funda solamente en que 
la sintaxis y las reglas gramaticales sean iguales para todos, sino que 
requiere, asimismo, una ortologia bastante uniforme para que, por lo 
menos en los actos escogidos del lenguaje culto, las mismas palabras 
no se pronuncien de distinto modo en Montevideo, en Bogota, en 
Santo Domingo, en Guatemala, etc. 

El fundamento castellano de la pronunciacién normal espafiola no 
significa que baste haberse criado en Castilla para hablar correcta- 
mente el espafiol, y mucho menos para poseer el dominio de la diccién 
elegante y artistica, tan necesario para la profesién del actor.** En 
el habla vulgar de Castilla y aun en el trato familiar de las personas 


17 R. Menéndez Pidal, “La lengua espafiola,” en Hispania, 1918, I, 2. 

18 La Academia Espafiola, en una comunicacién dirigida a las Academias 
Correspondientes hispanoamericanas, dice acertadamente a este propésito: 

“Por lo que se refiere a la diccién de los artistas cinematograficos, habria 
que censurar las deformaciones de la clara ortologia espafiola debidas a influ- 
encias fonéticas extranjeras o a habitos dialectales o vulgares inaceptables en 
el uso literario y artistico del idioma.” 

“En estos defectos no incurre ningin hispanoamericano ni espafiol que haya 
estudiado convenientemente su lengua materna; pero si gentes que, sin prepa- 
racién ni cultura, por el mero hecho de haber nacido en Espafia o Hispano- 
américa, o por haber adquirido, siendo extranjeros, algunos rudimentos de 
espafiol, se arrojan a traducir lo que no entienden y a escribir o hablar una 
lengua cuyo dominio literario y artistico les es completamente ajeno.” 

“No se dirigen, pues, contra Hispanoamérica las censuras que se hacen 
respecto al espafiol de las peliculas habladas. El problema de la correccién del 
lenguaje en el Cine hablado ni siquiera afecta sélo al espafiol, sino que pre- 
ocupa hoy igualmente en otros paises, cuidadosos de conservar su tradicién 
lingiiistica. Creemos, en fin, que tanto los hispanoamericanos como los espafioles, 
mas que darse por ofendidos ante las censuras que se dirijan al lenguaje de 
las peliculas habladas, deben esforzarse en procurar que dicho lenguaje sea lo 
mas puro y limpio posible, demandando todo cuidado y esmero en la redaccién 
de las peliculas, y exigiendo a los artistas que las interpretan una preparacién 
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instruidas hay abundantes detalles de pronunciacién que no se aceptan 
en lenguaje culto, tales como los que aparecen, por ejemplo, en “saluz” 
o “sala” por “salud,” “giieso” o “bueso” por “hueso,” “lar cinco” por 
“las cinco” y “soldao” por “soldado,” sin contar con aquellos otros 
defectos, que en todas partes ocurren, de pronunciacion desalifiada 
y confusa, o, al contrario, de diccién amanerada y pretenciosa, igual- 
mente reprochables en el ejercicio artistico de la palabra hablada. 

Tanto para los castellanos como para los naturales de cualquier 
otra regién o pais de lengua espafiola, el conocimiento de la pronun- 
ciacién clara, correcta, ponderada y justa, exige estudio, interés y 
esfuerzo. Andaluces e hispanoamericanos pueden alcanzar el dominio 
perfecto de la pronunciacién normal espafiola, sin desventaja alguna 
respecto a los castellanos, como los ejemplos antes citados lo demues- 
tran, siempre que dediquen a este propdsito la atencién y trabajo 
necesarios. Lo importante es convencerse de que cada uno por su 
parte tiene que desprenderse del cémodo habito de la pronunciacién 
familiar y casera cuando el papel que ha de representar obliga a 
alternar decorosamente en el trato elevado y distinguido. 

Decia Castelar que el espafiol es, a su juicio, “la lengua que mas 
se presta a los varios tonos y matices de la elocuencia moderna,””® 
opinion que podria parecer apasionada si no coincidiese con testi- 
monios extranjeros tan autorizados como el del ilustre fildlogo escandi- 
navo F, Wulff, segun el cual nuestra lengua es, por las cualidades de 
la pronunciaci6n castellana normal, “el idioma mas sonoro, armonioso, 
elegante y expresivo entre las lenguas neolatinas.”””° 

Esperemos que los artistas espafioles ¢ hispanoamericanos que 
desde las peliculas parlantes han de hacer oir su pronunciacién a 
tantos pueblos y gentes, dediquen a este aspecto de la palabra toda la 
atencién y esmero que merece por el prestigio de la lengua espafiola, 
que tanto pueden ennoblecer con la gran difusion y eficacia de su arte. 


Centro pvE Estupios HisT6r1cos T. Navarro TomAs 
MaprID 


ortolégica de que veces carecen. Y no podra ser sino incomprensién, ceguedad 
© intencién aviesa la de aquellos que por tales motivos pretendan crear resenti- 
mientos y recelos entre esas Repiiblicas y Espafia.” (Boletin de la Real Aca- 
demia Espafiola, 1930, XVII, 594). 

19 E, Castelar, “Discurso de ingreso a la Real Academia Espafiola,” en 
Memorias de la Academia, Madrid, 1889, VI, 572. 

20 F, Wulff, “Un chapitre de phonétique,” en Recueil présenté a M. Gaston 
Paris, par ses éléves suédois, Stockolm, 1889, pag. 216. 











THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish was held in Boston, December 26 and 27, where 
the members were guests of the New England Chapter. The meetings 
were held in the State Ballroom of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, in the 
Jacob Sleeper Hall of Boston University, and in Emerson Hall of 
Harvard University, Cambridge. The attendance at all these meet- 
ings was exceptionally large, and interest and enthusiasm were 
genuine. 

The first meeting was called to order at nine-thirty by Miss 
Maria A. Solano, president of the New England Chapter. She pre- 
sented the Honorable Joseph J. Hurley, chairman of the School Com- 
mittee of Boston, who welcomed the visiting members. President 
Doyle was then introduced by Miss Solano and the presentation of 
papers was begun. The morning program follows: 


“Our College Leaders and Spanish,” Mr. Wrii1am A. CLARKE, 
Principal, John Adams High School, New York City 

“The Ten Greatest Spanish Books,” Dr. H. ALPERN, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City 

“Some Social Types in Eighteenth-Century Madrid,” ProFgssor 
C. E. Kany, University of California 

“Lope de Vega’s Fifteen Hundred Comedias,” Proressor CHARLES 
P. WaGNneER, University of Michigan 

“Observations on Senecan Influence in Spain,” Proressor EstHer J. 
Crooks, Goucher College 

“The Story of Judith and Holofernes in Spanish Literature: Mate- 
rials for Its Study,” Proressor Joun D. Fitz-Geravp, Univer- 
sity of Arizona 


Miss SoLano: 

I bid you all welcome in the name of the New England Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

I want to tell you how glad the New England Chapter is to have you 
here. It is a fine reunion; a fine meeting. 

We are going to have a brilliant social event tonight. There are one 
hundred and twenty or thirty people who are coming to the banquet, and 
that is very good considering that in Boston the dominant foreign language 
is French. Spanish is not falling back, however. Spanish is holding its 
own. Thanks are due to the devoted teachers of Boston who work hard 
for that purpose. 
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There are other people who help in the work, and those people are the 
makers and publishers of books. We could not do our work as well as we 
do without books. We remember how wretched a supply we had, and 
then the best brains in the country, university professors, and high-school 
teachers, worked and produced the best books. 

When this convention was coming to Boston we asked the publishers 
if they would bring their books and exhibit them in the Jacob Sleeper 
Hall because President Marsh told me that I could have anything I 
wanted. Many of them have not yet been advertised. We hope you will 
visit the exhibit. 

Luncheon tomorrow will be served in the Harvard Union at twelve- 
thirty. The Hospitality Committee wears a large “H,” and is ever ready 
to make you comfortable. 

I am very proud to say that we have a man with us who represents 
our schools here in Boston. For many years I have taught in Boston. I 
have known a great many of the members of the School Committee, men 
and women, and they have all been of the finest types. They all have given 
so much of themselves, so much of their time in civic work, which is un- 
paid work, that they are an honor to the city of Boston. Nothing is 
perfect, and the more criticisms we have, the more perfect we become. 

There is none of those men who is higher in the esteem of the teachers 
of the city of Boston than the present chairman of the School Committee. 
He is absolutely devoted to the cause; he gives everything. He is a lawyer 
of prominence. 

At all times any member of the teaching staff can go to him. When I 
went to ask him to open this meeting, he put everything aside and said, 
“What can I do for you?” I told him, and he said he would be very happy 
to come. 

It is with a great deal of pride and satisfaction and personal feeling 
of gratitude that I present to you Mr. Joseph J. Hurley, chairman of the 
School Committee of Boston. 


Tue Honorasce Josep J. Hurvey: 


I have one regret, deep regret; that is that my wife could not be here 
to hear Miss Solano’s words of welcome. Life is certainly one of contrast. 

I am interested in the languages. I do not know Spanish, but I 
realized your deep interest in it which carries you far beyond the calls of 
your profession. You come here from great distances with the purpose of 
advancing the progress of the Spanish language in the United States. 

Miss Solano has said that Spanish and not French was the most im- 
portant of the Romance languages. I was troubled at first, but I saw 
my good friend, Assistant Superintendent Snow, smiling, and I said, 
“Problem solved.” Mr. Snow will tell you which is most important. 
Knowing him as I do, he won’t agree to hear that; he will say that French 
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is a little more important, and, later, you will agree with me when you 
hear him. 

I was happy to receive your invitation; all that worried me was 
whether I would have to speak in Spanish. 

At one time, I spoke in Italian on the radio. I didn’t know a word of 
Italian. I got hold of an Italian fellow who wrote the speech for me. He 
drilled me for hours. It was all mechanical. I wrote the pronunciation 
down phonetically. I got by, and some people thought I could speak 
Italian. 

I would like to stay with you all day, but, unlike you teachers, lawyers 
have no vacation. There is a judge down town who expects me at nine- 
thirty, who cares nothing for Spanish, and I hope you will pray for my 
not being held for contempt of court. 

I will be with you again this evening at six-thirty, as they say on 
the radio. 


PRESIDENT DoyLe: 


As I sat here listening to Miss Solano’s too flattering introduction of 
your president, I thought of a little incident that happened a while ago. 

There were two young people of opposite sexes who met at a social 
affair and who were properly introduced, but who did not catch the names, 
but that doesn’t make any difference, and they became good friends. 
During one intermission, they were chatting together, and the young lady 
asked the young man how he enjoyed his work at the university. 

He said, “I like every course but one.” 

“Which one is that?” she asked. 

He said, “That is the course with Professor B.” 

“What is the matter with him?” she inquired. 

“In the first place, the gentleman speaks very indefinitely, and, in the 
second place, he does not know anything about his subject.” 

“Young man, do you know who I am?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, I didn’t catch your name,” he said. 

And she said, “I am Professor B’s daughter.” 

And the young man asked, “Do you know who I am?” 

And when she replied that she had not caught his name, he said, 
“Thank God.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session at Boston University was opened by an 
address of welcome by President Daniel L. Marsh. Afterward were 
read the following papers: 


“On the Wings of the Spoken Word or Teaching to Talk Justified,” 
ProFressor Ernest J. Hatu, Yale University 
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“Book-a-Week Courses in Literature,” Proressor W. A. BEARDs- 
LEY, Goucher College 

“The Use of Spanish Translations in American Schools,” PRoressor 
Francisco PiNox, Connecticut College 


Following the presentation of these papers, the members assem- 
bled in two groups for round table discussions. Group A, on the 
“Methods and Objectives in High-School Spanish,” was presided over 
by William A. Clarke, principal of the John Adams High School, 
New York City; Group B, by Professor William A. Beardsley of 
Goucher College. The discussion in these groups was lively and 
profitable to those present. Both groups were well attended. 


Danie. L. Marsu: 


Mr. President and Friends: It is not at all in a perfunctory way that 
I extend to you the greetings of Boston University. We think it entirely 
fitting that the Association should hold its meetings in Cambridge and 
Boston for many reasons. 

Cambridge is the home of Harvard with its traditions of Longfellow 
and Lowell, who were so deeply interested in the Spanish language and 
literature, and of Ticknor, whose History of Spanish Literature is still 
an authority, and whose books which he presented to the Boston Public 
Library are now on exhibition there. But there are reasons on this side 
of the river which make for the appropriateness of your gathering here. 

In the first place, I am proud to say that there is connected with the 
teaching staff of Boston University a member of your fraternity, though 
he modestly conceals his ability, one of the greatest professors of Romance 
languages. If ever anybody merited the title of “Grand Old Man” of any 
university family, it is Professor James Geddes. For forty years he has 
been connected with Boston University. 

I have in my office a bookcase which contains books written only by 
members of the Boston University family. I do not have all the books that 
have been produced by them, but in that bookcase there are forty-eight 
books and articles bearing the authorship of James Geddes, displaying his 
energy and his varied activity and interest in the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese fields. 

But he is not the only one. We have a graduate of Boston University 
and a trustee, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. Miss Blackwell is the coura- 
geous daughter of a courageous and distinguished mother. Her book of 
translations, Some Spanish-American Poets, means much for understand- 
ing and goodwill between the countries north and south. 

And then we have on our faculty Professor Samuel M. Waxman, 
author of a textbook on Spanish America, contributor to magazines and 
periodicals. In fact, only last Sunday, the Boston Globe carried on its 
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editorial page an article that was written by him on “Why Spain Is 
Always Having a Revolt That Stops Short of Revolution.” Dr. Waxman 
is a member of the Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies, of 
which President Doyle is a member also, and concerning which the direc- 
tor, Professor J. D. M. Ford of Harvard, is to make some remarks. We 
are glad to have him a member of this Council. And we also have Pro- 
fessor Guillermo Hall, distinguished friend of Mexico, decorated by the 
Belgian government, author of textbooks. Then there is Professor Sal- 
vador Cornejo, who gives courses on Spanish literature. 

Professor José Ofiate came to me some time ago, and told me about 
you and what he thought of you, and hinted broadly, and I commissioned 
him to invite you in behalf of Boston University to come here. I hope 
you will think well of him. 

I am going to mention one or two others. Professor Ortiz of our staff, 
who is now at the University of Puerto Rico, and whose college of busi- 
ness administration was founded largely under the influence of Dean Lord 
of Boston University, who is honorary dean at Puerto Rico. 

Exchanged with Ortiz from Puerto Rico is Professor Donaldson. Then 
there is Professor Thompson, who was a long time in Puerto Rico, and 
Professor Peebles and Mr. McFarland. 

I shall not go farther in the cataloging of our professors, who, we 
feel, are a good credit to Boston University. 

I bid you all welcome; I hope you will all have a good time, that you 
will see something if you are not acquainted with Boston already, and I 
trust that you will see something of the literary and historic shrines of 
which we are proud and which we worship. 


BANQUET 


On Friday evening dinner was served in the State Ballroom of 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel. President Doyle presided as toastmaster and 
gave his presidential address on “Some Handicaps to the Teaching 
of Spanish.”* The other speakers at the banquet were Professor 
Cecil Jane, visiting professor of history at Wellesley College, who 
read a brief paper on “The Spanish Literature of the Discovery of 
America”; and the Honorable James M. Curley, mayor of the city 
of Boston. 


Proressor Ceci, JANE: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I think that there are two troubles about after- 
dinner speaking. The first is to collect a fund of good stories, such as 


1 Printed on pages 49-52 of this number of Hispania. 
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those to which you have just been listening. The second is to know when 
it is best to speak. If one speaks first, so much is expected; if one speaks 
later, everyone is longing to get away. And to make matters worse for 
me, my subject does not lend itself to the telling of good stories. I have 
been trying to think of some, but I can’t; and if I tell any, they will be off 
the point. 

Of the problems which face teachers of languages and of literature, I 
suppose that there is none which is more difficult than the interpretation 
of the temperaments of the people with whose literature they deal. It is 
hard to discover what is the temperament of a people today; it is harder 
to discover what it was in the past. It is extraordinarily difficult to grasp 
the temper of a people to which one does not one’s self belong. 

Perhaps one way in which the difficulty may in some measure be over- 
come is by discovering how a nation faces some great crisis, some na- 
tional disaster, some national triumph. Does it show courage in adver- 
sity, does it show reasonable humility in success? For that reason the 
literature produced in Spain at the time of the discovery has peculiar 
interest as throwing light upon the real temperament of the Spanish people. 
We all know how the discovery is supposed to have been received. We 
have read of the extraordinary excitement, the eagerness to go to this New 
World, the rush to get gold, the enthusiasm at the time of the second 
voyage of Columbus. We get a picture of a people carried away by 
ambition and greed. 

This story has been told over and over again, and there is really not 
the least truth in it. There is no evidence that there was intense enthu- 
siasm. As Columbus brought back with him curious objects, we may 
believe that people thronged to see them, but of the frantic excitement 
there is hardly a sign. On the contrary, the contemporary literature reveals 
something which seems like disappointment. 

Thus in the Journal of Columbus and in his Letter describing his first 
voyage, the semi-official account of what he had done, you will read that 
he sent two men to discover great cities and that “they returned having 
found nothing of importance.” Peter Martyr shows a similar spirit in 
his letter announcing the return of Columbus. The discovery was inter- 
esting rather than important. 

But another feeling also appears; a feeling of hope and faith. In 
that same letter in which he says that nothing of importance was found, 
Columbus goes on to say, “This is an event at which all Christians should 
rejoice”—they should rejoice because of what it portends for the future. 
To the first reaction, disappointment, there is added a second reaction, 
faith, and with that faith was coupled much humility. 

The Spaniards conceived of the New World as an opportunity; it was 
a sacred trust which had been given to them. God had called upon Chris- 
topher Columbus to discover the New World; his very name, says Las 
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Casas, shows for what he was destined—to bear Christ across the ocean 
and to colonize new lands. There is no question of a right to conquer and 
to exploit. 

This same idea that discovery did not convey a right to use the new 
lands for the selfish interests of Spain explains the attempt of Oviedo 
to prove that the New World had been ruled by Hesperus, king of Spain, 
and that Ferdinand and Isabella were therefore doing no more than re- 
suming rights which had been in abeyance. The Spaniards felt that they 
had to justify their conduct—again the idea of a trust. 

This gives some insight into the character of the Spanish people at 
that time. You have a race which, so far from being greedy and aggressive, 
is rather humble, far more truly filled with a sense of duty than perhaps 
any other race of that time. It was in that spirit that the discovery was 
received and the conquest undertaken. 

At a later date, Abarca wrote, “The New World has been discovered, 
but who shall say that human life is any happier, or that the world is 
any richer, or that the span of human existence is any longer.” He adds 
that one advantage has been derived from the discovery—Spain has been 
enabled to carry her civilization and creed across the ocean. Bernaldez 
begins his account of Columbus, “In the Name of Almighty God, there 
was a man of the land of Genoa... .” That gives the note of the attitude 
of the Spanish people: a race, religious, proud to be the servants of God, 
eager to perform the duty laid on them, to execute the trust committed to 
them. That was the temperament of the race. 


THe Honoras_e James M. Curey: 


Mr. Chairman, Honored Guests, Members of the American Association 
of the Teachers of Spanish: The chairman, in the course of his story- 
telling, made some reference to the practice of the outdoor advertising 
companies in the sale of cosmetics, and I want to say that I had a little 
experience in that way this evening. 

I received an invitation to come to the Metropolitan Theater tonight 
and meet Ripley, “Believe It or Not.” I was told that if I cared to indorse 
the Old Gold cigarettes and say there was “Not a Cough in a Carload,” 
I should be given a check for five hundred dollars as a donation to the 
Public Welfare Fund of the city of Boston. I went there. I refused to 
indorse the cigarettes, and I came away with the check for $500, and, 
in the words of Ripley, “Believe it or not.” 

Your presiding officer did not tell you the little story that went with 
the reading of his address. I notice one of your distinguished guests in 
the rear of the hall with the facial adornment worn at the time of the 
Civil War, the style introduced by General Grant, and I had an idea that 
he was an imposter. During the period of the American Legion Conven- 
tion we had a gentleman appear at one of the banquets, the banquet ten- 
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dered to General Pershing and General Gouraud and all of the distin- 
guished men who attended the convention, both from Europe and the 
United States. He came as the laird of Aberdeen. He was dressed in 
kilts, wore a beret and a dagger in his socks, and he looked the part—a 
very striking, bold appearance. He was called on to deliver an address, 
and he talked about the courage and the glory of the “Black Watch.” He 
had us all weeping at the head table, but he said it was worse than a gas 
attack for him to come here that night, and sit in that place. He said, “I 
must tell you about the one speech I made. When I made it, I was 
extremely careful and I wrote out my speech. After I read it I stepped 
down to the smoking room, and I overheard two men talking. One said, 
‘Did you hear that speech?’ The other man said, ‘Yes, and I did not like 
it for two reasons. First, because he did not use good grammar, and, 
second, because he is a rotten reader and a worse writer.’ ” 

It has been a very great pleasure to listen to the interesting presenta- 
tion of the spiritual aspect of the invasion by the Spanish of this continent 
as presented by Professor Jane, outlining, if you will, the religious fervor. 
I believe it is unfortunate that we have not a higher and a better appre- 
ciation of those qualities that are common to the people of South America, 
not arrogance, but pride, their wonderful spirit of loyalty, and their most 
remarkable hospitality. I confess that it is rather difficult to understand 
them unless one is a member of some organization such as yours. 

I can recall that we conducted, some sixteen years ago, a food fair in 
Boston and we extended an invitation to the officials of Cuba to come as 
our guests. They came, and remained with us for thirty days, and had a 
most delightful time. The Minister from Cuba to the United States at 
that time was Sefior Cespedes, and he decided he would attend a dinner. 
I was unable to go to the dinner myself, but had an exceedingly Chester- 
fieldian type of secretary, somewhat hard of hearing, in fact, almost deaf, 
and I assigned him to take charge of the banquet. He called up in great 
excitement about fifteen minutes later, and he said, “The Cuban Minister 
refuses to eat at the table with the Cubans, because four Spanish corre- 
spondents were in the party.” “Well,” I said, “that is very easy; ask 
them if they will not dine by themselves.” He came back to the ’phone 
and said, “They refused.” I said, “Very well, ask the Ambassador if he 
will not dine in state.” The Ambassador would not. I said, “Tell the 
Ambassador, the party came here. There were sixty, and they were very 
happy, and if he did not care to dine with them he could dine elsewhere.” 
The Ambassador went away in a great flurry. 

A short while later we were having our Pan American observance, cus- 
tomary for some eighteen or twenty years, and in conformity with estab- 
lished custom an invitation was extended to the Minister of Peru, a Sefior 
Pise, to give an address. Anticipating a fairly fine gathering, and learning 
the Cuban Ambassador was once more in the city, I sent the secretary to 
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invite him to come to the reception and observance which was being 
held in Faneuil Hall. I instructed the secretary to use every possible 
means of persuasion to get the Ambassador to come. 

I was telling the story of the unfortunate affair with the Cuban Min- 
ister, and I had just repeated that part to the Peruvian Minister about the 
Cuban Ambassador refusing to dine because the four Spanish correspond- 
ents were at the same table. The Peruvian Minister said, “There is nothing 
in the world more despicable than class and caste.” I said, “You won’t 
mind if I put him on to speak ahead of you, will you?” “Impossible,” he 
said, “I outrank him.” In any event we bridged the chasm. I had a very 
interesting experience in another phase of public relations with some of 
our neighbors to the south of us. We had a reporter for a great many 
years at City Hall, covering one of the larger Boston papers. He came 
to me one day in the early part of June. He said, “I should like to make a 
connection for my boy, who is just out of school, with one of the large 
South American concerns, and I think you can help me.” The boy had 
just been graduated from Technology, as an engineer. I said, “I think I 
can. In Washington, I was a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
for four years, and I will give the boy a letter to Doctor Nown.” 

The boy was twenty-two years of age, and had never been out of Ar- 
lington Heights during his life. Doctor Nown thought he might be quite 
an important personage, and gave him a letter to Admiral Belvidere, who 
had charge of the “Rivadavia.” I likewise gave him a letter to the Ad- 
miral. The Admiral turned over his own cabin to the boy. The boy got 
down to Argentina and presented his credentials at an auspicious time, 
when the President’s son-in-law was organizing a business, and after the 
boy had been wondering what he might be able to do the President advised 
him that if he would be willing to enter the partnership that he might be 
able to help him out. He was introduced socially afterward, and at the 
end of six weeks he had accumulated more money than his father had 
earned during fifty years on a Boston newspaper. 

At one of the social functions he met a young woman whom he after- 
ward asked to come to America as his wife. They called on me at City 
Hall. I saw them about three months after he had sailed majestically on a 
battleship for the Argentine. He said that after the girl had accepted 
him he learned that her estate was twenty-five miles square and that she 
was worth four and three-quarter million dollars in her own right. 

Later I told the story, without mentioning any names, to a group of. 
students at Technology, and when I got through speaking about one-half 
of the entire audience after going outside approached me and said, “Any 
chance to get a letter?” 

I confess Cuba is the most interesting place in the world. I had occa- 
sion to pay a visit there about six weeks ago. I found the people most 
interesting and enjoyed their hospitality. Some fifteen years ago I made 
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a trip to Cuba at the invitation of the group that we had entertained and 
invited some half-dozen friends to come along with Mrs. Curley and me. 
We were met at the landing by the Secretary of State and received every 
courtesy. No examination of baggage was made. We were met at the ship 
by an armed guard. At the hotel every morning a reception was tendered 
us. We were entertained at their homes, clubs, and so forth. The program 
continued for some fifteen days at the yacht clubs, at the wonderful Span- 
ish Club that is opposite the Sevilla Hotel, with a membership of 40,000, 
and now 60,000, in one organization. They just couldn’t do enough for 
us. We spent fifteen of the most delightful days. I went to the clerk and 
asked for my bill and the clerk said that he had been directed that all 
bills of persons from Massachusetts staying at the hotel were to be sent 
to the President of Cuba. I said, “There are only eight in our party.” 
The clerk stated that there were twenty-eight persons registered from 
Massachusetts and he had to follow his instructions. 

Mindful of my former experience in Cuba, I was a little bit cautious 
about expressing an interest in anything or a desire for anything at the 
time of my recent visit. Nearly all of the folks I had met nearly fifteen 
years before had passed on. There were great crops at that time and 
about everybody I came in contact with was a millionaire. They were not 
all millionaires when I went there this time, but they were all there in 
the same hospitable spirit. 

The leading attorney in Cuba, Doctor Morales, said, “My father died 
two years ago, but he admonished me many times that if ever the Mayor 
of Boston came to Cuba to drop everything and make a call on him and 
make him happy. So I closed my office and my limousine is at the disposal 
of yourself at all times.” 

We had two of the most delightful days together. In coming away I 
expressed a desire to visit an old antique shop, but I thought about the 
old hotel bills, and I said I am not interested in antiques. He said that 
he possessed the original mortar and pestle that was used in Cuba. “It 
has been in our possession for about 350 years and weighs about 400 
pounds. Let me send it to you.” I was glad that I did not express an 
interest in white elephants. 

But the Cubans are the most hospitable people in the entire world and 
the most sensitive and yet, perhaps, the least understood by Americans, 
and America, unfortunately, is not understood by them as it should be. 
Certain agencies, commercial in character, perhaps, have been most respon- 
sible for the little differences that crop up too frequently between the peo- 
ple of the country to the south of us and our own people. 

I want to say that I congratulate you, sir, and your splendid organiza- 
tion on the work that it is doing. I personally believe it is nearer the 
fulfilment of the hopes and the ideals and the dreams of the founders that 
it has ever been before in its history. I think there is gradually developing 
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in the minds of the good men and women of America the need for better 
relations between the people of this country and the people of South 
America. I think we are gradually beginning to realize that commercially 
our field is the Orient and South America. There is no greater asset than 
a knowledge of the language and familiarity with the hopes and the aims 
and the aspirations of the peoples with whom the people of the United 
States must come in contact in order to cope successfully in the markets 
of commerce and industry. 

I believe that the people of the United States will embark upon an 
inland empire in the Misissippi River Valley. I know of no greater con- 
tribution that could be made than the control and the development to a 
maximum capacity of this great gift of God to the United States of 
America. The Mississippi River overflows its banks every year. The 
Mississippi River taps thirty-eight of the forty-eight States of the Union 
with its tributaries. The conservation of that water which now represents 
disaster and sorrow and tears and financial loss to every individual in the 
Mississippi River Valley, properly controlled with great water basins and 
hydroelectric power stations, developing power at less than one-half a 
cent a kilowatt, with the possibility of direct contact with single handling 
and single shipment of the products of that field by way of the Panama 
Canal to the Orient, presents possibilities greater than any single thing 
that has ever been directed to the attention of the nation. 

There is no question that with direct water transportation a twenty- 
cent-per-hundred freight rate as against an eighty-cent-per-hundred rail 
rate would mean that every large industrial establishment in America 
would be required, as a result of its importance in industry, to locate a 
plant along the Mississippi River. Such a development would return 
greater revenue to America in twenty-five years than the Louisiana Pur- 
chase might return in two hundred or two thousand years. The possibili- 
ties are there. All we lack is the faith and the faith in the possibilities 
that would be in evidence were we in closer contact with the people of 
South America. 

I sometimes wonder if we have a true appreciation of just how much 
nearer we are to the people of distant lands today than we were ten, 
twenty, and thirty years ago. I recall having dinner while in Havana 
with the American Ambassador, Ambassador Guggenheim, and his charm- 
ing wife. We were his guests, and as guests at the luncheon were the 
Minister and his wife from Honduras. I asked how long it took them to 
get there and they replied, “We had a very fast plane, we made it in 
eleven hours; it takes eleven days by boat and rail.” I look forward to 
the time when it will be possible to have your breakfast in Boston, perhaps 
to have luncheon in Havana, dinner in the Argentine, and be back in 
Boston for work the next morning. 

I talked to the President of Cuba. My knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
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guage was as limited as his knowledge of English, but I succeeded in trans- 
lating to him the thought that I felt it would be possible in that beautiful 
country of his to arrange for a Pan American Conference each year in the 
months of February and March. I cannot imagine a more delightful place 
to go to, and I should like an excuse to go down there again. 

I believe, sir, you will find that movement is going to take force, if it 
is possible in this neutral territory situated almost between the United 
States and Central and South America. Exposition buildings could be 
erected where the products of the respective lands could be brought to 
the attention of the peoples of the different countries. This would do 
more than anything else to break down the natural barriers sometimes 
found to exist between the peoples of these two continents who have so 
much in common and who can travel over the rough roads of life together 
for the welfare of the people of the two continents and for the friendship 
of the people of the world. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Saturday morning the meeting convened in Emerson Hall at 
Harvard University to listen to the following program: 


“The Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies,” PRoFEssoR 
J. D. M. Forp, Harvard University 

“Terentian and Plautine Sources of Miguel Sanchez’ Dramatic Tech- 
nique,” PROFESSOR RoBErT C. STEPHENSON, University of Texas 

“The Disappearing Spanish Verb Form in -re,” Proressor Lea- 
vitt O. WriGcat, University of Oregon 

“The Genesis of the First Spanish Novel Written in America,” Pro- 
FESSOR J. R. SPELL, University of Texas 

Commemoration of the Bolivar Centenary, Commemorative Address, 
Proressor C. H. Harine, Harvard University 


Proressor J. D. M. Forp: 


Of course, it is always pleasant to hear words such as those expressed 
by Dean H. G. Doyle of the George Washington University, one of the 
finest things being that I have succeeded in retaining the goodwill of my 
former pupil, especially when one’s colleagues have become famous. 

Dean Doyle has asked me to speak about my new adventure, the 
Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies. It is entirely unnecessary 
for me to say how desirable it is that we should have good bibliographies 
made. 

We have long back manifested our interest in literature of Hispanic 
countries. We have for a long time manifested our interest in literature 
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now four centuries old. You will not forget that Professor Alfred Coester 
of Stanford University has written the first real history of Spanish 
America in existence and is yet unrivaled. 

You will not forget also that another one of our sons of Harvard, 
Dr. Isaac Goldberg, has given us excellent books of important phases of 
literature, not only of Spanish America, but of Portugese America. Now 
it chances that Harvard is to be the recipient of a fund which is to be 
used here over a term of years for research. 

My first step was to organize a group of research scholars who were 
assigned excellent material, and as we stand today we are a body of eight. 
They are Professor Alfred Coester of Stanford University, Dean H. G. 
Doyle of the George Washington University, Professor S. E. Leavitt of 
the University of North Carolina, Professor S. M. Waxman of Boston 
University, Professor A. F. Whittem of Harvard University, Professor G. 
Rivera of Harvard University, Professor A. Torres-Rioseco of the Uni- 
versity of California, and myself; and we have parceled out the various 
countries so that we can make substantial progress quickly. As a result 
of which, Professor Coester is caring for Argentina and Uruguay; Pro- 
fessor Torres-Rioseco is caring for Mexico and Chile; Professor Wax- 
man is caring for Santo Domingo and Venezuela; Professor Rivera is 
caring for Puerto Rico and Ecuador; Professor Leavitt is caring for 
Bolivia and Peru and Colombia; Professor Whittem and myself have 
taken Brazil and Cuba; Dean Doyle has taken care of Central America. 

I have to report that we have made substantial progress. There is 
already set up in type the bibliography of Uruguay and in a day or two 
I will have the proof. Uruguay looms up in trade but does not do much 
in literature; but there is considerable pure literature there and we have 
a bibliography. ; 

We have also completed the bibliography of Brazil, and the printers 
are now setting up the six thousand items that compose this first bibliog- 
raphy prepared of Portuguese-speaking America. It will be out on the 
market in the coming spring. 

Moreover, Professor Waxman has acquitted himself of his task by 
putting into my hands the bibliography of Santo Domingo and one of 
Venezuela. We shall proceed to print those two as soon as we can. 

Moreover, we have another bibliography practically complete, so far as 
anything can be completed in this connection, for Professor Rivera has 
handed me his bibliography of Puerto Rico. Professor Leavitt has handed 
me some material for Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia. 

All in all, we have made substantial progress considering we have been 
at work only one year and a half. I want to tell you right now that we 
have no delusion with regard to the stage reached by our bibliographies. 
We know that they are incomplete—they must be. It is very difficult to 
get the information we need. Nowhere is there a great collection of the 
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books. The Hispanic Society of New York eventually will have one, and 
at Harvard we hope to have one. There are many works that we have not, 
and that will take long to get. Nowhere will you find any lists of these 
books. We have to make them ourselves. There is no way of running 
them down to get more information. We are going to do our best to get 
the information but we can’t get it without the co-operation of many per- 
sons of enthusiasm and others who are interested. Our lists will have 
errors which must be corrected, and we shall welcome corrections. We do 
invite your full co-operation and we shall be very thankful to you for it. 

Of course, to print nowadays it is very costly. It is a great problem. 
I am trying to make money and get this material into print as soon as pos- 
sible. One of our functions is to publish books. Only in a modest way we 
are making a start. 

Professor Leavitt has prepared a “Review of Studies in Spanish 
American Literature in the United States” from the earliest point to 
today, and this will appear in the forthcoming number of the Revue de la 
littérature comparée. Certain of our individual members have to do with 
phases of South America or Brazil, and it is our intention to work up 
the material that they have already gathered, for these also we shall have 
published as soon as possible. I have availed myself of every possible 
medium of publication. So much for Latin America, as we call it. 

There is another thing of which I should like to speak. While we are 
pursuing studies we have not forgotten the Mother Land. You will soon 
see in print a publication of a bibliography of Cervantes, something of 
which there is grave need many times. This will be published by the 
Harvard University Press, and for the labor I am indebted to Dr. Ruth 
Lansing of Simmons College. 

Furthermore, since we are interested in affairs of the Portuguese- 
speaking lands and Spanish-speaking lands, the Harvard University Press 
will put upon the market in a few weeks an edition of nearly four hundred 
letters of King John III of Portugal. These letters have come into our 
possession and they are very valuable to historians. It seemed to me de- 
sirable that they should appear in print, and I prepared this edition which 
is intended to be a help in the way of political and social history if you 
care to use it. 

I thank Dean Doyle and you, ladies and gentlemen, for this opportunity 
to speak to you. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


A committee consisting of Dr. Hyman Alpern, Miss Rose 
Schwartz, and Mr. Guillerno Rivera was appointed by President 
Doyle to examine the report of the Secretary-Treasurer. The com- 
mittee found the accounts in order, and the report was accepted. The 
report follows. 
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RECEIPTS 
SO eR oo cine 6n-0s 0 dhabedesiercenctcen $2,808 .70 
1929 balance in Editor’s Fund.............. 39.41 
SGGD QS ooo ckckcavdcnecsgueweiseouneieee 3,012.90 
Metin coccncithiin sii 1,784.17 
Committee on Information................++. 8.85 
Sale of back numbers of HIsPANIA........... 60.75 
“Hispania Monographs” ..........+.++se0+ 91.52 
TE. cn victs ens <aauennecnibarinrscnéacs 108.80 
BS TN. oc a sc ectccaanammbe be rnseeees 75.00 
BEE | ncisecckdcnasbanuan hebdenhevs aane 239.50 
BCU | oc ogc cc cvnncecedieee+ chesceageanl 110.60 
$8,340.20 
EXPENDITURES 
Chanter Adwteet i vinccvunnntnveversidedeue’ $ 30.00 
BGG. oxcncnticdabend oes ckoniianndeieton 152.71 
tT | rer ore Perrer 28.77 
Hespamna, mie i 6 Gahan icdatieeins} so cds 170.30 
Hrapamta, printing: ois iis edtinset#Waiccveds 4,084.85 
MR oo ie siicincéuts duvtanukekmnees estan 500.25 
National Trade Council.........cccccsccees $ 10.00 
POG 6 cin whannintaeavosns sachet 135.13 
Printing, miscellaneous ...............+.00- 96.25 
RGAE... < «  vtvtnsbciiei betes scaweeewensie 15.67 
S| Pe oe ee 124.90 
Secretary-Trenswrer ...ccccccsccsevecsesess 137.59 
$5,486.42 
Wate ccc cocvscnvsennddancabenebeenes sitauneae $2,853.78 


On motion of Professor Fitz-Gerald, the by-law requiring pre- 
vious publication in H1sPANIA was suspended, and the name of Pro- 
fessor Meyer-Libke was added to the list of proposed honorary mem- 
bers. The report of the Committee of Honorary Members, proposing 
for honorary membership Adolf Zanner, Ludwig Pfandl, Enrique 
José Varona, and Henry Thomas, was then unanimously accepted. 
The report of the Committee on Increasing the Income of the 
Association was referred to the Executive Council for action. 

The report of the Committee on Publications was referred to the 
Executive Council. 
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Professor Hall, chairman of the Committee on Possible Aid to 
the University of Quito, reported progress. The report was approved 
and motion was made and carried that the committee be continued. 

The Association voted unanimously to appoint Professor Fitz- 
Gerald its delegate to the meeting of the Federation of Languages to 
be held in Los Angeles next summer. Professor Fitz-Gerald was 
authorized to name associate delegates. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, in 
Fourteenth Annual Convention assembled, express to Miss Maria A. 
Solano and her committee, to the New England Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, to Boston University, and to Harvard 
University its sincere appreciation of the warm welcome received in 
Boston. 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, in 
Convention assembled, express to our Honorary President, Mr. Archer M. 
Huntington, its sincere regret that the publication of the Revue hispanique 
has been discontinued. 


The results of the annual election were as follows: 

President: Witi1am A. CLarKE, John Adams High School, New 
York City 

Second Vice-President: Mary We tp Coates, Cleveland, Ohio (for 
unexpired term of Mr. Clarke) 

Third Vice-President: Wi LFrrep A. BEarpsLey, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Secretary-Treasurer: Witt1aM M. Bartow, Curtis High School, 
New York City 

Executive Council: Mary ELEANOR PETERs, San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege, San Mateo, California; Cony Sturcis, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Report of Committee on Publications 


This committee sent out a questionnaire inquiring whether the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish should sponsor the publication of 
longer and more technical articles such as formerly appeared in the Revue 
hispaniqve. Two plans were suggested: 


A. To print supplementary numbers of Hispania. 
B. To establish a new periodical with an entirely separate title. 


The returns to date on this questionnaire are as follows: plan A, 34; 
plan B, 86; not interested, 17; no, 3. 
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Pledges of support by yearly amounts are as follows: $15, one; more 
than $5, two; $5, twenty-two; $3, two; $2, fifty-one; $1, thirty-two; no 
pledge but voting yes, ten. Total, $275.? 

The advantages of plan A are (1) less expense, (2) occasional publi- 
cation whenever there is sufficient good material on hand. 

The advantages of plan B are (1) a separate identity, (2) it can be 
bound separately from Hispanza, and (3) it can have a separate editorial 
board. Its disadvantages are that as a periodical appearing at stated inter- 
vals it would incur the obligation of publication with regularity, at times 
when funds might be low and when there was not sufficient material of 
high grade on hand. 

The committee thinks that a combination of these two plans with the 
advantages of each may be made, and therefore makes the following 
recommendations : 


1. The Association shall establish a periodical for the purpose of pub- 
lishing relatively long studies and technical articles of interest chiefly to 
specialists. 

2. Its affairs shall be administered by an editorial board of five per- 
sons: a chairman, elected by the Executive Council; the editor of His- 
PANIA; and three others chosen by the chairman; the terms of the chair- 
man and his appointees shall be indefinite. 

3. The publication shall be issued only when there are funds on hand 
and sufficient material of high grade to warrant it. 

4. The name of the publication shall be “Hispanic Studies.” 

5. Money for this publication shall be maintained in a separate fund, 
and can be taken from the general resources of the Association only when 
appropriated by action of the annual meeting. 

6. The Committee on Publications shall be retained as a standing com- 
mittee with the purpose of soliciting funds from interested persons. 

Reasons for some of the foregoing suggestions are as follows: it seems 
necessary that the editor of Hispania should be a member of the editorial 
board in order to maintain liaison between the two periodicals. It is 
likely that both would be printed at the same place, and the editor of 
Hispania would have to be called on for work of one kind or another. 
The selection of the other members of the editorial board by the chairman 
would make for harmonious action. Regarding the name of the publica- 
tion, the titles suggested in the questionnaire contained the word, “Re- 
search.” Several replies contained objections to the use of this word. 
Therefore, the title, “Hispanic Studies,” is suggested as being more com- 
prehensive. Perhaps a better one can be found. The name of the com- 
mittee as originally constituted was termed “Committee on the Expansion 


2 Additional pledges have since brought this amount to about $350. 
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of Hrspanta.” The title of “Committee on Publications” seems more 
appropriate. 
Executive Council 


Members present at the first meeting were: President Doyle pre- 
siding, Barlow, Clarke, Wright; voting by proxy, Coester (Barlow), 
Sturgis (Fitz-Gerald). Members present at the second meeting were: 
President Clarke presiding, Barlow ; voting by proxy, Coester, Sturgis 
(Barlow), Wright (Beardsley). 

The following matters were adopted by the Council : 

The Chapter Adviser was authorized to request chapters to give 
entertainments during the year for the distinct purpose of raising 
money for the Association. 

The new president was authorized to appoint a committee to study 
the possibility of further support of the national Spanish honorary 
society, Sigma Delta Pi, and to consider inviting the society to hold 
an annual convention in conjunction with the next annual meeting of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

The amendment to the constitution of the National Federation of 
Modern Languages was approved. 

The report of the Committee on Publications was accepted. It 
is authorized to go ahead when funds are available. Details of or- 
ganization are left to the editorial board when this is appointed. The 
editors are to serve for three-year terms and are eligible for reap- 
pointment. Their terms are to be arranged so that they do not all 
expire at the same time. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was authorized to incur the expense 
incidental to an attempt to enlarge the membership of the Association. 

The following were elected associate editors of HIsPANia: 
Claude A. Anibal, University of Ohio; Mary Weld Coates, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Edwin B. Place, University of Colorado. 


Witiram M. Bartow 
Secretary-Treasurer 











SOME HANDICAPS TO THE TEACHING 
OF SPANISH' 


In the light of the opinions in favor of the teaching of Spanish in 
American schools and colleges that have been published from time to 
time in the American press, one risks the charge of being pessimistic, 
I suppose, by even suggesting that there are any handicaps to its teach- 
ing. With the support of Spanish teaching on the ground of broad 
international policy evinced by Presidents Coolidge and Hoover, Sec- 
retary of State Stimson, and others; with similar support on cultural 
and literary grounds from an imposing list of men of letters, educators, 
and philosophers both here and abroad, of which Messrs. Clarke and 
Alpern have gathered such conclusive evidence; and with equally 
strong support on business grounds by such leaders in international 
trade as Mr. Victor Cutter, president of the United Fruit Company, 
Mr. O. K. Davis, secretary of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
and hundreds of business men, it is amazing that there should be any 
handicaps, or, worse still, opposition, to the teaching of a language that 
seems to be so thoroughly adapted to the needs of American students 
on practical and cultural grounds alike, and to be indicated by every 
aspect of our national life in a hemisphere in which natural speech is 
so largely either English or Spanish. 

Those of us who have been on the firing-line for Spanish know 
that, unhappily, there are such handicaps. It is my purpose to try to 
analyze some of them briefly. 

The first is, of course, the natural barrier that exists between 
people of different languages. Our experience with language begins 
as children in the home circle. We learn by repetition and imitation— 
a rather slow process at times—and the materials we deal with are of 
immediate and practical advantage. As we grow in age and intellec- 
tual power, we make more rapid progress, and are able not only to 
grasp ideas and concepts not immediately connected with everyday 
material needs, but to appreciate the skilful use of language, orally or 
in writing. Herein lies the beginning of appreciation of literature, the 
highest form of linguistic art. 

At an early period in this development, however, the child begins 


1 Presidential address read at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish held at Boston, Massachusetts, Decem- 
ber 26, 1930. 
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to be interested in other languages. He wants to know “how a French- 
man says this,” “why a Chinese talks like that.” He may even, alone 
or in association with others, compose a language or “lingo” of his 
own—an experience many of us have had. He is interested in and 
curious about foreign languages, and about the lives of the people who 
speak them. If we could transplant him at that age to a foreign 
country, he would acquire a second language easily, as has been amply 
proved time and time again, and, with the adaptability of youth, would 
speedily accommodate himself to the life around him. Whether this 
would be a good thing for him, if he expected to return to America, is 
another question. But educational tradition dictates that here in 
America he shouldn’t have an opportunity to come into contact with 
a foreign language at this early period. He must wait until he is in 
high school, or even until he enters college. Foreign-language teachers 
have been saying for years that American pupils should begin foreign- 
language study earlier, but so far without success. The weaknesses of 
our present system are obvious. The high-school or college student 
has already begun to lose some of his initiative faculty, though ex- 
perts differ on this. He may be self-conscious. Boys may even look 
on the study of foreign languages as a “sissy” subject, a matter about 
which we have some data. In most cases a golden opportunity has 
been lost. For many students of high-school age, the beginning of 
foreign-language study means a lot of hard work, with too little satis- 
faction of the play-instinct. 

We must not forget another factor which helps to raise a natural 
barrier to foreign-language study in this country. Unlike the countries 
of Europe, we are separated here by thousands of miles of land and 
sea travel from opportunities to come into contact with foreign cul- 
tures. Contrast the situation of the child living in a great American 
industrial or agricultural state with that of the little Swiss, or Nether- 
lander, or Belgian, or even the Frenchman or German, who, by mak- 
ing a day’s journey, can plump himself down in a different civilization. 
Our relative isolation geographically builds still higher the natural 
barrier between peoples of different tongues. 

This linguistic wall is a serious handicap to the teaching of Spanish, 
and, in fact, of all modern foreign languages in the United States. 
However, it is one that is being steadily reduced by advances in com- 
munications—by the radio, by the development of air and steamship 
travel and improved press services, and, in education, by the devoted 
efforts of teachers and associations of teachers such as this. In time 
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it will doubtless be eliminated, but while it exists it can be explained 
and understood on natural grounds. It does not call for excuses. 

One cannot say as much for the other handicaps that I choose to 
discuss tonight. In the main they are inexcusable. They are due to 
human failings—to narrowness and insularity, to stubbornness in the 
face of facts, to ignorance, and to prejudices. It is from these factors, 
it seems to me, that Spanish suffers more than other modern foreign 
languages. 

The first of these is a characteristic that occurs in most nations 
but is marked, perhaps, among the British and Americans. It is a 
feeling of superiority to other races that too often betrays itself in 
speech or action. Needless to say, it is most offensive to foreigners, 
who, doubtless, also feel themselves superior to us, but are more polite 
about showing it. There is a difference, however, between the average 
Englishman’s insularity and the average American’s. Your English- 
man’s innate racial superiority is quiet and confident ; the American’s 
is too often aggressive and loud. In education it shows itself in the 
efforts of some educators to eliminate foreign-language teaching in 
our schools, about which I have had something to say elsewhere. Such 
an attitude cannot be based on true Americanism, which is tolerant, 
nor on true patriotism, which must look upon the acquisition of foreign 
languages as an asset to one’s country and a means of rendering her a 
service in time of need. On the contrary, it is characteristic of what I 
like to call “Little Americanism,” and what my students sometimes 
call “small-town stuff.” 

Closely allied to this, and mingled with it in the minds of many 
people engaged in educational work here, is a definite prejudice against 
the Latin nations in general and the Spanish-speaking peoples in par- 
ticular. This prejudice goes back for its source to that old bugaboo 
that Spaniards call “La leyenda negra”—“The Black Legend” of 
Spain. Common misconceptions about Spaniards and Spanish- 
Americans—that without exception they are cruel, and brutal, and 
bloodthirsty, and immoral, and Lord knows what else—go back to 
this wretched propaganda, first spread about Spain when she was the 
political and military opponent in turn of most of the other great na- 
tions of Europe, and repeated ceaselessly ever since by the uninformed 
and prejudiced. Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, among others, has done his 
best to combat this centuries-old prejudice. To combat it we must 
bring to bear all the agencies of truthful information about the past, 
for which we must rely on modern historians like Professor Jane, 
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Professor Merriman, and Professor Haring, who is to honor us with 
his presence tomorrow, and about the present, for which we must rely 
on a free and unprejudiced international press and upon unbiased 
observers. 

The final handicap which I would stress is the traditional associa- 
tion of the knowledge of foreign languages with superficial social 
graces. Instead of being regarded as a great democratizing influence, 
as it is when rightly conceived, the study of foreign languages is often 
given a “society” aspect that is false, artificial, and silly. The simper- 
ing French of some magazine and department-store advertising is a 
case in point. The temptation to “show off” one’s knowledge or al- 
leged knowledge of a foreign language is artfully played upon in a 
particular type of advertising that has come to be a byword. 

I believe that the opposition of some American “educators” to the 
teaching of foreign languages is due to an unjustified “inferiority 
complex” growing out of this. Often the product of a sturdy but 
only moderately educated stock, with a rural early environment in 
which cultural advantages were few, many educators unconsciously 
look on foreign-language study as one of the educational “airs and 
graces” of which they themselves have been deprived and that can 
therefore well be dispensed with. Certainly, the silly pretenses of 
which I have just been speaking—the tendency to “show off” a super- 
ficial, pitter-patter acquaintance with a foreign language, like a little 
girl with her one “piano-piece”—give some color to their prejudices. 

Educationally considered, the knowledge of languages and the 
ability to use them are at bottom democratic, not aristocratic, attri- 
butes. They open the door to communion with one’s fellow-men. They 
are social assets in the broad, not the narrow, “high society” sense. 
Particularly is this true of Spanish, the language of more than half of 
this hemisphere, and the gateway to a knowledge of the life and culture 
of millions of everyday, decent, well-meaning people like ourselves. 
Its inclusion in any sound and well-considered program of American 
education is justified upon the broadest possible grounds—humani- 
tarian, cultural, material, and political. To its development in Ameri- 
can education, this Association has dedicated itself for fourteen years, 
and in this hour renews its pledge of devoted service to the same aim 
in the future. 


Henry Grattan DoyLe 
Grorct WasHINGTON UNIVERSITY 











THE GENESIS OF THE FIRST MEXICAN NOVEL' 


More than three hundred years elapsed after the Spaniards set 
foot on American soil before the first volume which might rightfully 
be called a novel issued from a Spanish press in the New World; yet 
in Mexico City alone, between 1539, when the printing press was in- 
troduced to the American continent, and 1816, the date of the publica- 
tion of El Periquillo Sarniento, almost eleven thousand volumes were 
published.? That fiction did not figure among these is not entirely 
strange when it is remembered that the first American novel in the 
English language, The Power of Sympathy, by Sarah Wentworth 
Morton, was not printed until 1789, a century and a half after the press 
had been established in the English colonies. 

Conditions in the Spanish colonies in North America were even 
less conducive to the production of literature than in the English. 
While the latter were limited in extent to the Atlantic Coast, those of 
Spain stretched from Guatemala to New Mexico. On the west of the 
English was a mountain chain which served as a protecting barrier 
against natives and the foreign aggressors ; but the rugged ridges and 
snow-capped peaks of the Sierra Madre Mountains only served as 
obstacles to contact between the widely scattered settlements of the 
Spaniards. For them, too, the natives constituted a greater menace, 
for, while the English simply drove the Indians back from the occu- 
pied area, the Spanish plan contemplated that the colonists live among 
them. The closer interrelation between state and church also made 
possible in Mexico a more drastic censorship of the press. 

That fiction was not produced before 1816 in Mexico is also ex- 
plained by the governmental attitude toward the introduction of for- 
eign fiction into the colony. “Libros de romance” and books which 
dealt with “materias profanas y fabulosas é historias fingidas”’ were 
legally banned. Many were the regulations whose purpose was to 
protect the Spanish colonists from exposure to such dangers: ship- 
ments were inspected at embarkation and destination ; forbidden books 


1 Read at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Boston, 1930. 


2J. T. Medina, La imprenta en México, Santiago de Chile, 1909-11. 


8 F. Rodriguez Marin, El “Quijote” y Don Quijote en América (Madrid, 
1911) ; Recopilacién de leyes de Indias, Lib. I, tit. xxiv; Luis, Gonzalez Obregén, 
México viejo y anecdético (México, 1909), pags. 67-73. 
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were ordered burnt. Yet, in spite of these precautions, novels did cir- 
culate clandestinely in Mexico before 1700; after that date the gradual 
breaking down of the Spanish commercial system and the inroads of 
smugglers made the introduction of forbidden books easy. By 1800 
much foreign literature was in circulation in Mexico, but only in dis- 
creet circles. 

The attempts of both church and state to prevent the introduction 
into Mexico of foreign literature also prevented the development there 
of the liberal thought general in the English colonies. While a strong 
religious tone characterized most of the literary productions issued 
from an English press before the Revolution, neither civil nor ecclesi- 
astical authorities dared attempt to control the reading of the public 
at large. Not only was European fiction known in all the English 
colonies, but the works of such a firebrand as Voltaire were for sale 
openly in the principal cities. Even the revolutionary movement in the 
two countries grew out of entirely different causes, for the struggle 
which culminated in the independence of Mexico in 1821 was set on 
foot by people who were opposed, not to foreign rule, but to that of 
the upper classes. It was the creoles (especially the lower clergy, who 
were deprived of the privilege of attaining high office in either state 
or church) who fought doggedly for independence. The English 
colonists simply refused to have the liberty they had enjoyed cur- 
tailed ; the Mexicans dreamed of a liberty they had never known and 
for which, as time has since shown, they were not prepared. 

Among the few in the Spanish colony who had come into contact 
with liberal ideas and had visions of an enlightened Mexico was Fer- 
nandez de Lizardi, an obscure pamphleteer at the outbreak of the 
Mexican revolution in 1810. He first became known through poems 
which, in order to make a living, he issued as pamphlets to be sold on 
the street for a few cents each. In these, however, was evidence of a 
peculiar ability to sketch in striking colors typical characters drawn 
from the life about him. In 1812, with the establishment of the free 
press, he turned to the publication of a periodical, El Pensador Mezi- 
cano, in which he boldly attacked alike political and ecclesiastical 
abuses. But when he ventured to satirize the viceroy, vengeance came 
swiftly ; the freedom of the press was revoked, and Lizardi himself 
was lodged behind prison bars. Released after eight months of plead- 
ing, he resumed the publication of El Pensador, but found himself 
limited to attacks on the intolerable social conditions about him. Both 
civil and ecclesiastical powers were his enemies ; and, little by little, 
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he saw the avenues for free expression of his ideas closing, and him- 
self thereby deprived of a means of earning a living. 

How early the idea occurred to him of resorting to the novel as a 
vehicle for the expression of his ideas is not clear ; apparently it was 
the repeated suppression of his articles in 1815 which forced him to 
the role of a novelist. The first notice of the appearance of a new 
type of literature from his pen is contained in the December, 1815, 
report of the Board of Censors, which listed the publication of the 
Prospectus of the Life and Adventures of Periquillo Sarniento. The 
novel form temporarily served his purpose, for the first three volumes 
were approved by the censors. If we wonder at their dullness and 
self-complaisance in permitting this first- Mexican novel to see the 
light at the height of the revolutionary period when they were trying 
to be most cautious, we must also remember that they read El Peri- 
quillo only in instalments. From the Prologue through chapter vi 
appeared in February; in April the second volume was promised ; in 
July the first fifty pages of the third volume were printed.* By this 
time the suspicions of the censorial board were aroused; and the 
fourth volume, due to the views antagonistic to slavery which it 
voiced, was promptly suppressed on November 29 of that year. This 
arbitrary act only served to increase the popularity of the first three 
volumes, for which, Lizardi tells us,as muchas sixty pesos were paid.® 

El Periquillo Sarniento is a picture of middle-class life in Mexico 
in the early part of the nineteenth century—the life of Lizardi’s own 
day ; and the main theme which runs through it is the foolish pride, 
characteristic of that class, which refuses to regard labor as respectable 
or honorable. In the work is recorded much of the life of Lizardi 
himself: here are his father and mother, his early schools and school- 
masters, and the details of his university career. After finding theol- 
ogy as a profession unsuited to his tastes, the hero enters upon a series 
of adventures, during which he runs the whole gamut of masters of 
the picaresque novel, among them a barber, an apothecary, a charlatan 
doctor, and a sexton. Periquillo was only prevented from ending his 
career as a highwayman or murderer by the fact that he was really a 
coward at heart; he could engage in petty pilfering when a man was 


asleep, but nerve failed him for more daring undertakings. In the 


4 Transcripts made by Genaro Garcia (now in the Library of the University 
of Texas) of Reports of the Board of Censors from originals in Archivo 
General, Mexico City. 

5 El Sol, No. 577, January 11, 1825 (Mexico City). 
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end, in contrast to the typical Spanish picaro, he was reformed and 
died respected. 

From the standpoint of literary art, the work suffers from many 
defects. The thread of the story is continually broken by moralizing 
passages touching various phases of human life, from the cradle to the 
grave, and political and social problems ranging from real patriotism 
to the meaning of comets. Many of the characters are types, not indi- 
viduals ; many serve only as mouthpieces for the views of the author. 
Lizardi could make small claim to our attention as a stylist ; his native 
ability and the facility with which he wrote led him to do hasty and 
careless work. He recognized his own shortcomings ; he admitted that 
writing in the midst of his family and friends and lack of time to revise 
and improve his work left many passages of which he was himself 
later ashamed. 

One may well ask from what sources came the ideas which found 
expression in this first Mexican novel. For many of the best features 
of the work—the picaresque type, the’ general plan, the series of 
interesting incidents, the pictures of life of the lower class, and the 
language of the people—Lizardi unquestionably drew his inspiration 
from the Spanish picaresque novelists. From them also he derived the 
idea of introducing moralizing passages, the feature which, above all 
else, mars this work. The substance of the didactic portions, however, 
is drawn largely from Feijé6o and from French sources. From Feijéo 
came directly the opinions he expresses in regard to what constitutes 
real patriotism, the neglect of agriculture, prejudices of those who 
on account of birth or riches regard themselves as above common 
labor, the shortcomings of the university course of study, doctors and 
medicine, superstitions in regard to eclipses and comets, and pre- 
mature burials.* It is of special interest that it was under cover of 
this novel that Rousseau’s views on education were first openly cir- 
culated in Mexico. The mothers were reproved for refusing to nurse 
their children and for permitting them to associate with servants; 
the lack of opportunity for physical development and the superficial 
education tolerated were severely scored. Probably from Voltaire came 
the ideas against slavery presented in the fourth volume, which was 
suppressed. How directly Lizardi was familiar with these French 
writers is not clear; he refers specifically to the works of Campe, 
Blanchard, Montegnon, Raynal, and others who served as channels 


® J. R. Spell, “Fernandez de Lizardi: The Mexican Feijéo,” in The Romanic 
Review, XVII, 338 ff. 
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for the infiltration of French thought into Spain and Mexico, but it 
is probable that his acquaintance with the “heretics” was more direct 
than he cared or dared to admit. 

There is ample evidence, both from his own statements and from 
other sources, that Lizardi, in writing this novel, had no aspirations 
to literary fame. Perhaps the strongest proof is the fact that, while 
he wrote novels under the closely censored press, as soon as freedom 
of the press was restored in 1820 he returned to pamphleteering and 
never again resorted to fiction. His purpose in writing El Periquillo 
was, as he himself bluntly stated, “to teach the reader and entertain 
him.” He realized, too, that in attempting to attain that dual object 
he deliberately disregarded certain fundamental laws of art: 


Sé que una de las reglas es que la moralidad y la satira vayan envueltas 
en la accién y no muy explicadas en la prosa; y yo falté a esta regla con 
frequencia, porque estoy persuadido de que los lectores para quienes escribo, 
necesitan ordinariamente que se les den las moralidades mascadas y atin 
remolidas, para que les tomen el sabor y las puedan pasar, si no saltan sobre 
ellas con mas ligereza que un venado sobre las hierbas del campo. ...” 


But so determined was he to instruct his countrymen that he made 
use of the novel form merely as a vehicle by which to pass on to them 
ideas which under a censored press would otherwise never have been 
permitted public utterance. He had no dreams of fame. 


Sobre si ha de durar mi nombre o no, no me he de calentar la cabeza. 
Famas péstumas son muy buenas; pero no se va con ellas a la tienda.* 


And, indeed, the necessity of going to the “tienda” must have had 
some weight in inducing Lizardi to become a novelist. He had a 
family to support ; he was miserably poor; his health was frail; and 
his only means of livelihood was his pen. What wonder, when other 
forms of writing were forbidden him, that he turned to a type new to 
Mexico. With El Periquillo he accomplished at one stroke two objec- 
tives : he was enabled to continue earning a living, for the instalments 
sold well ; and, under cover of a story which appealed to his country- 
men, he had found a means of bringing to their notice some of the 
lessons which he was determined to teach. 

But the secret.of the success of the book and of its importance in 
several fields today lies neither in the lessons that he wished to teach 


™“Apologia del Periquillo Sarniento,” in Noticioso General, February 15, 
1819. 


8 Ibid. 
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nor in the form in which he told his story ; it lies in his ability to re- 
produce that which he knew best—the life of Mexico as he saw it. In 
El Periquillo he spreads before us, as if on canvas, a series of pictures 
which portray, with a wealth of colorful detail, the everyday life, the 
habits and customs, of the middle and lower classes at the opening of 
the nineteenth century. Here are the beggars, their lairs and their 
tricks ; here are the superstitious Indians, the venal officials, and the 
arrogant rich. Here are the details of their food and drink, of their 
clothing, and of the furnishings of their homes. Above all, he did not 
fail to catch the language peculiar to each—the slang of the students, 
the cant of the lawyers and doctors, the jargon of the gamblers, the 
argot of the thieves, and the dialect of the Indian. In the ability to 
adapt his form of expression to the demands of the narrative, Lizardi 
excels. He can be florid and grandiloqeunt, or intimate and chatty, as 
the character portrayed requires. In the general simplicity and sponta- 
neity of his language lay the secret of much of his success with the 
common people of his day. They recognized their legends, their 
superstitions, their manners and customs, and their speech in the story 
which he wove for them. Since it was society that he hoped to improve, 
no phase of it was too mean for his attention; especially did he 
picture phases of the intolerable institutional life—in prisons, hospi- 
tals, and the beggar haunts—with a great wealth of detail. 

In writing this book, in spite of its defects, Lizardi was making 
literary history. He not only introduced into Mexican literature the 
novel, but he linked it in peculiar fashion with that of the mother 
country by his adaptation of the picaresque. In his regard for detail 
and his interest in the life about him, Lizardi in El Periquillo clearly 
foreshadowed the costumbrista writers of Spain almost two decades 
later. First published in complete form a few years after Lizardi’s 
death in 1827, republished in 1842, and many times since, both in 
Mexico and in Spain, El Periquillo is still the best known of all Mex- 
ican novels. It has served to direct the aitention of Mexican writers 
to their own country and to inspire them with a desire to transfer to 
the printed page glimpses of the colorful life about them. Outside 
of Mexico, El Periquillo has come to be regarded as a treasure house 
by those who wish to study either the general conditions—political, 
social, or religious—or the details of language, folklore, manners, or 
customs of colonial Mexico. 

J. R. SPELL 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 











ON THE WINGS OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
OR 
TEACHING TO TALK JUSTIFIED’ 


It seems natural that a group of teachers should be interested in 
hearing about a trip to South America made by a group of students 
as a result of their classroom work, especially as they appeared to 
our Latin-American friends as just a sample of the product of our 
schools and colleges. 

In studying Spanish with Latin-American history, geography, 
and customs as a background, they had learned that the two great 
obstacles to mutual understanding and appreciation between Anglo- 
Saxons and Latins in this hemisphere were distance and difference 
in languages. Just as more rapid means of transportation overcome 
the former obstacle, so does the study of the foreign language over- 
come the latter, and just as the wings of the airplane transport pas- 
sengers and mail swiftly from republic to republic, so does the spoken 
word make for an easy and swift interchange of thoughts and ideas. 

After having held three annual debates in Spanish with the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, the students had an opportunity to assist the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in the extension of its 
work in establishing International Relations Clubs throughout the 
world by visiting Spanish-American universities and explaining the 
idea. The students held a competition, open only to those of non- 
Spanish parentage or residence who had studied only in United 
States schools or colleges; selected a squad to practice debating in 
Spanish ; and from this squad selected a team of three. 

The team thus selected left New York on June 25 to visit 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay and to hold debates 
in Spanish at the universities visited in those countries. In Panama 
we had our first sample of Latin hospitality. The Ecuadorian min- 
ister, Sr. D. Colén Alfaro, sent the secretary of his legation to greet 
us at Colén and invite us to a function at the legation, followed by 
a presentation to the president of the republic, Sr. D. Harmodio 
Arosemena. 

It would take too long to enumerate the many evidences of hos- 
pitality ; therefore I shall refrain from doing so and mention only a 


1 Read at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Boston, 1930. 
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few incidents on the trip. Landing at Guayaquil, we were made the 
guests of the government with hotel and transportation expenses 
borne by our hosts. Two exciting debates were held at the University 
of Guayaquil, which were broadcast by radio and loud-speakers. 

At Quito, the capital of Ecuador, the enthusiastic interest of the 
people was exceeded only by their generous hospitality. The program 
of banquets, “champanadas,” reception by President Ayora, tea 
dances, etc., came to a climax in the debate on July 11, held in the 
largest theater of the city. The tickets for admission were in great 
demand. The invitations were sent out by the Minister of Public 
Instruction and the Rector of the university, but those prominent 
in the political and social life of the capital and surrounding terri- 
tory were so anxious to attend that only the gallery was available 
to the general public, and thousands had to be satisfied with listening 
to the loud-speakers placed in the great plaza in front of the Sucre 
Theater. The tier of boxes was occupied by the President, Cabinet 
members, diplomats, generals, and their wives, and throughout the 
orchestra and balconies everyone was in full evening dress, so that 
it seemed more like the audience at an opera than one gathered to 
listen to the words of university students. Microphones were placed 
to broadcast the speeches for radio listeners as well as for the loud- 
speakers in the plaza. The debaters were all presented solid gold 
medals commemorating the affair, and illuminated parchments were 
made to be kept in the archives of the respective universities record- 
ing the first international debate held in a capital city in Spanish 
between United States students and those of a Spanish-American 
republic. The debate was on the question: “Resolved, That Uni- 
versal Free Trade Would Promote World Peace.” The United 
States team upheld “free trade” and the Ecuadorian team “protec- 
tion.” Each speaker received great applause within the theater and 
cheers by those in the plaza. Yale seemed the favorite with the au- 
dience, which clamored for a decision in its favor, but the judges 
decided that the University of Quito won. 

It was interesting to note that after the contest ended the members 
of the two teams were closer friends than ever, and went “tuteando” 
the rest of that evening and all the next day while on a picnic to the 
mineral spring baths at Tesalia, so that it seemed to me almost like 
a group of our Spanish students on the campus in New Haven. 

There was a little incident which may seem insignificant to you 
that touched me deeply. On our way from Quito back to Guayaquil 
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in a special car furnished by the president of the railroad, Sr. D. 
Manuel Navarro, M.I.T. 1910, we stopped at Riobamba, where the 
representative of the faculty of La Universidad Central de Quito, 
Dr. Paredes, and of the student body, Sr. Dominguez, left us. Be- 
cause we prolonged our stay at Tesalia and Machachi, we arrived in 
Riobamba four hours late, at 10:00 p.m., and there in the station 
was the teacher of English at the Colegio Bolivar with ten of his 
pupils waiting to greet us. They had waited patiently over four hours 
in order to speak to us in English. Their instructor was one of the 
few who made talking his principal aim in teaching, and he certainly 
proved in that little mountain city of thirty-odd thousand people that 
it is a justifiable aim. We chatted for ten or fifteen minutes, and, in 
spite of the piercing chill of the winter air, I felt reluctant to leave 
those eager, hospitable lads of fourteen or fifteen who spoke so well 
in English and who were so anxious to keep on talking and showing 
how much they had profited by their classroom work. 

In Lima, Peru, “The City of the Kings,” the air seemed charged 
with a certain tenseness. We had an audience with President Leguia 
the day after we arrived and were struck by the dynamic energy of 
the little, big man. He greeted us in perfect English and then carried 
on the conversation for half an hour in Spanish. He welcomed us 
cordially to the country, suggested a trip inland to see the new roads, 
schools, etc., and expressed his great friendship and admiration for 
the United States. Lima was one of the places where it was neces- 
sary to keep the lead in conversation, lest one be asked an opinion 
on a dangerous topic. Even casual conversations were important. 
One of the Reception Committee inadvertently made a remark, to 
one of the Yale men, which was not pleasing to the Dictator when 
reported by an agent, so that the next day he was missing from the 
committee. He had been arrested the evening before and “sent to 
the island.” 

Our group remarked on the number of beautiful blondes who 
graced the tea dances in our honor. This seems as surprising to 
those to whom we tell it as it was to us. By the way, one of the 
wittiest people we met on the whole trip was Srta. Clemencia Palma, 
granddaughter of Ricardo Palma. She seems to inherit some of his 
mastery of words and shines in repartee. We saw many interesting 
things of historical interest there, the remains of Francisco Pizarro 
in a glass casket in the cathedral, the Torre Tagle Palace, the Palace 
of Perricholi, the Inca Museum, and the Inca ruins seen from air- 
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planes, and dozens of others, so that all too soon we had to say 
good-bye and set out for Chile, with the following words ringing 
in our ears: “Go, and rest assured that your stay in the City of the 
Kings has done more for American friendship and solidarity than 
formal treaties of international political economy which do not always 
respond to the aspirations and needs of nations.” 

Landing at Valparaiso, we were greeted by a delegation from the 
Catholic University of Santiago. The young men were so much 
like our students in their ideas and opinions that before evening they 
seemed like old friends and our visit to their beautiful and progres- 
sive capital was enjoyable in every way. The debate at the univer- 
sity and the banquet in the United States Embassy were among the 
most brilliant of the journey. 

The trip across the Andes through passes filled with snow, under 
snow sheds, and through drifts rising high above the top of the 
train was similar to what one experiences in crossing the Rocky 
Mountains in our own country in winter, only the mountain peaks 
in Chile are higher. 

The University of La Plata sent a committee of three students 
one thousand miles to greet us, in Mendoza, as we emerged from 
the Andes into the foothills. The long, cold ride across the Pampas 
was like that across our own Western prairies, and at the eastern 
terminus we found a great metropolis of over 2,000,000 people, like 
New York in its bustling traffic but more like Washington in the 
beauty of its buildings. To try to tell you about a week in Buenos 
Aires in a few words would be like trying to describe New York in 
a similar space. Suffice it to say that the Institute Cultural Argentino 
Norte Americano and the Club Universitario entertained us mag- 
nificently and arranged two very interesting debates for us. The 
Archeological and Paleontological Museum at the University of La 
Plata alone is worth the trip of six thousand miles from New York 
to there. 

The night trip across the river to Montevideo gives the traveler 
a good idea of the size of the estuary. In Montevideo the Centennial 
of the Uruguayan Independence was being celebrated, and the city 
was illuminated and decorated as I have never seen one in this 
country—the blue and white flag of the country being formed in 
electric lights across the broad central thoroughfare two or three times 
in each block for a couple of miles. In Montevideo we found out in 
quiet conversations much about what was going on in the other coun- 
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tries of South America, so that the events which took place in South 
America in August, September, and October were not a surprise to 
us. The people, and especially the university students, are excep- 
tionally alert in political affairs at home and abroad. In educational, 
sociological, and political matters they seem to have done more than 
any other republic in the New World, and seem keener in appraising 
our good and bad points—although it may be that the Uruguayans 
were more frank in expressing themselves. 

You may wonder what our students talked about. Well, during 
the summer I heard them talking in Spanish about almost every 
possible topic, as well as swapping yarns and telling student jokes. 
They came to recognize the similarities and differences between our 
own and each of the countries visited, and I feel certain that they 
decided, as I did, that we have more good points in common than we 
have differences. 

The trip last summer was only one in a series of opportunities 
which students who speak the foreign language have of practicing it. 
This year we have debates in Spanish scheduled with the University 
of Puerto Rico, the International House at Colombia, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and have the possibility of one with the University of Mexico. 

The wings which have borne my thoughts and experiences to 
your minds have been those of Anglo-Saxon speech, but the other 
language of the New World is necessary to convey an adequate un- 
derstanding of our Yankee culture and ideals and for a proper com- 
prehension of the progressive, likable people to the south of us. 

For many centuries the most generous ideas, the most noble pas- 
sions, desires most nearly approaching the sublime, the most vehe- 
ment harangues, the tenderest phrases, and, why should I not say 
to you also, the most sincere prayers have found true expression in 
this language which was used by the great Cervantes. 

When we find that a large percentage of our students are eager 
and capable in the use of this rich and beautiful language, we at 
Yale feel justified in making teaching to talk our aim, and for our 
type of students we think it the best way to aid in fitting them for 
the professions and citizenship. Of course, different conditions re- 
quire different methods and each of you adopts the best for your 
classes. Pardon us, if, like fond parents, we see only the good 
points in our children, and especially in their speech. 


Ernest J. HALi 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK-A-WEEK COURSES IN LITERATURE’ 


I wish to make clear at the outset of this paper that no remark of 
mine concerning reading shall be construed as advocating abandon- 
ment of conversation as a legitimate and major aim of any college 
class in Spanish. I am merely assuming that reading will also be 
done in the normal course. I do advocate that colleges and universi- 
ties try, somewhere in their curriculums, the type of course which, 
for convenience, I call a Book-a-Week Course, in which the student 
reads and reports upon one book a week throughout the year. This 
program may at first seem excessive. It may well be supposed that 
several years of studying the foreign language are required before 
such a course can be given successfully. I know that this is not the 
case. It can certainly be given in the third college year of the lan- 
guage, and has actually been given in the second year, though here the 
success will obviously depend upon the grade of student in the course 
and the careful selection of material read. In other words, in the 
second year success is problematic in this type of course; in the third 
year it should be assured with normally good teaching and students. 

Several facts concerning reading in general should be borne in 
mind before I state the potential results of the Book-a~-Week Course. 
Our conception of reading has been changing of late, until two indi- 
viduals may now say with equal enthusiasm, “I want my students to 
read more,” and they may mean opposite mental processes. One 
teacher may mean analytical translation of small quantities of the for- 
eign language, emphasizing the grammatical and idiomatic phenomena 
used by the author, while another teacher may mean silent reading 
of extended quantities of foreign material with no conscious transla- 
tion into English. Neither process prevents conversation in Spanish, 
since conversation can be built successfully on detailed questions 
upon a limited material or upon literary movements, technique of 
composition, aesthetic feeling, and related subjects. 

Algernon Coleman discusses the various types of reading with 
their attendant advantages and disadvantages in his article on “Prac- 
tice of Reading,”? and brings out, among other facts, that if we would 


develop a taste for reading good books even in the student’s native 


1 Read at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Boston, 1930. 


2 Modern Language Journal, November, 1930. 
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language we must not make the process of reading so painfully slow 
and laborious that the pupil is discouraged. The same general prin- 
ciple applies to reading foreign languages. What question is there 
that the charm of most novels and plays is destroyed by taking them 
at the usual five, eight, or ten pages a day. In the first place, few 
books are worth reading as closely as this, and even fewer retain their 
full value in the eyes of teacher and pupil. I happen to be fond of 
La hermana San Sulpicio by Palacio Valdés, Pepita Jiménez by 
Valera, La gaviota by Fernan Caballero, and various other novels, 
but, frankly, to spend two months on any one of them would not 
merely ruin my own pleasure in them—which after all is unimportant 
to everyone except me—but it would certainly give the student an 
extremely false picture of Spanish life and literature. The Quijote 
can be successfully read in small assignments, or any other way for 
that matter, because it is in a class by itself. Most books are in the 
class of novels mentioned above which are practically spoiled by 
reading on the minimum instalment plan. 

If it is objected that the student cannot read whole books before 
the fourth or fifth year of Spanish, I shall be much interested in 
knowing on what experience this conclusion is based. I have had 
satisfactory results from such reading as early as the second year 
of the summer school sessions. The weaker students were allowed 
to start off with short texts having the usual quantity of extraneous 
help, vocabulary, notes, and the other paraphernalia. Some students, 
of course, found the pace too hard and dropped out, though most of 
them finished by reading books in the original edition without edi- 
torial help. I have tried the same system in more advanced classes 
where there was practically no element of experimentation present, 
and here the results were more than satisfactory. 

Let me be more definite in stating what I consider to be some of 
the advantages of the Book-a-Week Course. First of all, it over- 
comes the inhibition which most students feel when confronted with 
the necessity of reading a whole book in a foreign language. This is 
an important point, and has a notable bearing upon the current criti- 
cisms of modern-language teaching. In the O’Shea report cited by 
Coleman,’ it is stated that “in schools of engineering 73 per cent of 
the 534 teachers who replied to a questionnaire thought that the place 


8 The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States (Mac- 
millan, 1929), p. 13. 
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of modern foreign languages as now taught is not justified in the 
curriculum on the basis of their cultural values.” Absurd as such an 
opinion is, it is easily understandable, since all those teachers have 
had modern-language courses themselves, yet come out with neither 
knowledge of, nor sympathy toward, the culture of the linguistic 
group studied. At the usual rate of reading, cultural values become 
evanescent ; the student simply is not exposed to a sufficient amount 
of literary material to gain any clear impression at all. Three books 
a year, four or five books a year, can give no adequate idea of Spanish 
culture ; rather they tend to strengthen the student’s natural prejudice 
against foreign languages and foreign cultures. Such results are 
impossible with an intelligently handled Book-a-Week group. Expose 
even a prejudiced youth to thirty Spanish books a year, some novels, 
some dramas, some poetry, and you can hardly avoid giving him a 
good cross-section of Spanish life and culture. 

Consider in this connection what a variety of literary material 
can be covered by such a course as I am now advocating. Not merely 
does the student gain a set of impressions far more accurate, and 
therefore sympathetic, than he does in the usual course, but he is 
certain to strike from time to time exactly the kind of literature which 
pleases him most as an individual. With a course of limited reading, 
it often occurs that a student does not find during the whole year a 
single book which he can whole-heartedly enjoy, yet surely he has a 
right to read his own kind of literature for a part of the course. If 
the books are chosen with intent to sample all the more prominent 
schools and genres, somewhere he will find himself at home. Then he 
can be allowed a certain amount of time for explorations in his own 
little field. 

Of course, the whole class does not have to read the same book 
each week. Some weeks when a particularly famous book is listed, 
the whole class will read it. Other weeks several so-called minor 
authors or works may be represented by the reading of the various 
members. This plan utilizes to the utmost the resources of the aver- 
age small college library, since in the usual course the minor authors 
and works naturally receive but scant attention. If a portion of the 
class time is set aside for individual reports, each member of the 
group can profit from the reading of the others. 

One direct result of reading so widely is the encouragement of 
student ideology. Let us say that the average student starts out with 
no vivid interest in Spain and its ideals; he continues Spanish be- 
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cause he has to continue something in order to graduate. The first 
few books he plows through as a matter of duty, realizing that their 
atmosphere and psychology are foreign to him. Probably he does 
not try very hard to understand them. He goes on with other books, 
and in spite of himself the atmosphere and the psychology become 
less and less strange to him. Unconsciously he stores up ammunition 
for later thought, conversation, and exploration. He is sympathetic 
toward the foreign group because he has more than the usual stu- 
dent’s acquaintance with doctored texts and doctored atmosphere. 
He has not been protected from thinking; he has been thrown into 
the midst of the foreign psychology and he has had to digest even 
the elements which are the most disparate from his own. He has 
not been spared the unpleasant any more than the pleasant, but he 
has had a real cross-section of the foreign life and thought, undoc- 
tored and undistorted. Such an impression is perforce more satis- 
fying from every point of view than the partial and the distorted. 

Let us take an extreme and somewhat objectionable possibility 
of such a course, the reading of works of only one author, such as 
Palacio Valdés. The student even then would have a far better con- 
ception of the Spanish scene than in taking a few scattered texts read 
piecemeal. He would have the color and temperament of La hermana 
San Sulpicio, the psychological contrast of Marta y Maria, the fish- 
ing life of José, the mountain scenes of La aldea perdida, tli® love 
story of Maximina, the high life of La espuma, the noble religious 
struggle of La fe, the sporting and café life of Los majos de Cédiz, 
and the generally tranquil philosophy of Los papeles del Doctor 
Angélico. All this the student could gain from the Book-a-Week 
Course if he devoted the whole of one semester to one author; with 
direction and selection in reading several authors in the same period 
he could multiply his gain several times. 

Courses which stimulate mental curiosity and which provide 
ample material for thought are very appropriate to college training. 
The secondary school can be forgiven if it puts all its stress on fac- 
tual knowledge; it has to meet the exacting demands of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and abstract thinking does not find 
a very conspicuous place in these examinations. When the student 
lands safely in college, it becomes the duty of the teacher to prevent 
him from avoiding real thought any longer. He has a right to expect 
new horizons. It is obvious that only too often he finds nothing es- 
pecially new, stimulating, or vital. A course which offers the variety 
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of mental pabulum possible when a different book is read in a for- 
eign language each week is distinctly helping the college to fulfil its 
obligations. 

Little need be said concerning the desirability of increasing inter- 
national understanding and sympathy in college circles. There is 
much education to be done in spreading the gospel that all countries 
have some virtues, and that no country has all the virtues. Youth 
can easily be persuaded of this truth when it breaks down the bar- 
riers of even one foreign psychology. Wide reading is as stimulating 
to international tolerance as narrow reading to pernicious insularity. 

Of course there will be many who will doubt the practicality of 
this Book-a-Week program. I merely suggest to them that they give 
it a trial somewhere in their schedules; it can easily enough be 
abandoned if it does not give the desired results. I realize that its 
success is very problematic in the second year of college; I realize, 
moreover, that individual colleges have individual problems and that 
such a course would fit in some better than in others. In any case, 
there is no question that it can be given successfully, and that it 
should be given far more generally, since it is a definite means to 
the achievement of a progressive conversational, cultural, and literary 
program. 


WIrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
GoucHER COLLEGE 




















CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1930 


The report for this year is the third, and last, of the annual reports 
under the three-year appointment for the Adviser. This has been, so to 
speak, a trial period for the office of Adviser, and it is for you to say 
whether the trial has succeeded. I feel that certain information has been 
gathered that was never known to any officer before, and that assuredly 
there has been a greater co-ordination among the chapters. 

The year 1930 has not been productive of much on which to report as 
I was away for the spring semester and did not get actively to work again 
until November. There is one significant thing that took place in my 
absence, and that is the formation of two new chapters. These were under 
way at the time of my departure last winter, and, after an initial corre- 
spondence, the final organization was made without any reference to the 
Adviser’s office. This is as it should be, for red tape should be avoided 
whenever possible, but its significance lies in the fact that these chapters 
were formed under the initiative of the members concerned, and not under 
the initiative of the Adviser. The two chapters are the Oregon Chapter 
and the Southern Arizona Chapter. 

The Nevada Chapter has not been heard from for so long that it has 
finally been struck from the list. It is hoped that it may be revived at some 
future date. 

At the close of my three-year appointment, I should like to call atten- 
tion to one or two things for the period as a whole, and to make certain 
recommendations for the chapters in the future. Reports of meetings for 
Chapter News are a large concern in the Chapter Adviser’s work. In 
going back over the reports of the last three years, the New York and 
Washington chapters have been the most consistently prompt and regular 
in sending in reports of meetings. Recently formed chapters have also 
been prompt in sending in reports, but about half of the chapters are 
irregular, late, or delinquent in regard to this matter. This has been par- 
ticularly true this year of three or four of our genuinely active chapters, 
and it is a situation greatly to be deplored. A knowledge of what is going 
on in other chapters helps each one of us, and frequently is a source of in- 
formation that aids in the improvement of programs and activities. 

The time of publication for Hispanra will occasionally out-date a 
report that comes in on a certain date. It is greatly desirable, however, 
that every chapter send in, at once after every meeting, a complete report 
of that meeting. In this way, those chapters that meet once or twice a 
year, as well as those that meet every month, have in the Adviser’s office 
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a definite statement of all meetings, and the Chapter News has an up-to- 
date report from every chapter. One officer in each chapter is supposed 
to be responsible for this; yet the officers in charge in certain chapters 
have done absolutely nothing about it. I am perfectly aware of the mul- 
tiplicity of demands on a teacher’s time, but if Chapter News is worth 
while at all, it is worth while having every chapter in it. 

In connection with the report from the various chapters, I should also 
like to call attention to the form of this report. Those who read Chapter 
News will see that some secretaries send in a detailed report, summarizing 
the papers read, etc. Other chapters have a simple statement of when and 
where the meeting was held, adding to this an outline of the program. 
At least one recent report is equivalent to the minutes of a business meet- 
ing. I should like to hear from every chapter as to whether there should 
be a specific form for the chapter report, or whether each chapter should 
report as it desires. I have endeavored to include the complete statement 
as sent to me, but I have frequently felt that some were too long, and some 
too short. I like the report of the papers, and yet a concise form, minus 
extravagant adjectives, seems to me more effective. The opinion of the 
chapters is earnestly requested. 

I wish to thank the officers of the various chapters for the past three 
years for their kind co-operation with me in a work which was entirely 


new to both sides. Cony Sruacis 


Chapter Adviser 
CENTRAL ARIZONA CHAPTER 


President, Miss Irma Witson, Tempe State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Arizona ; 

Vice-President, Miss ELEANor THAYER, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Secretary, Miss Mary EstHer KinsMAN, Tempe Union High School, 
Tempe, Arizona 

Treasurer, Miss Mitprep Wiey, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona 


The Central Arizona Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish held a meeting at the annual session of the Arizona State 
Teachers Association, November 15, at Phoenix, Arizona, with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Raymond Cannell, of Phoenix Union High, presiding. The 
main feature of the program was an address by Mr. Robert E. Hurd, now 
in the Agricultural Department of the Indian Service at Phoenix, who 
related interesting experiences and impressions of his life in Peru and 
other parts of South America. At the business meeting which followed, 
the above officers were elected for the coming year. 

Irma WI son, President 
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CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 


President, Husert M. Dawson, Temple Junior College, Temple, Texas 

Vice-President, LiLa T. Green, Mexia High School, Mexia, Texas. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mary CuLsertson, Corsicana High School, 
Corsicana, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Gar. Hamitton, Waco High School, Waco, Texas 


The officers above were elected last April at the meeting in Temple, 
the largest chapter meeting in the history of the chapter. The fall meet- 
ing was held in Mexia last November 15, and the spring meeting will be 
held in Fort Worth next April. 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


President, Proressor O. K. Bortnc, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Vice-President, Mrs. WILHELMINA Kinsey, Columbus, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer, Proressor G. E. Wang, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Detta Mappox, Columbus, Ohio 


The Columbus Chapter held a meeting in Derby Hall of Ohio State 
University at 10:00 a.m., November 15, 1930. Twenty-four were present. 
Miss Isolde Henninger described entertainingly some phases of her last 
summer’s trip to Spain. Mr. H. J. Russell, of O.S.A., presented a 
paper on “The Thinking Process in the Learning of Modern Lan- 
guages,” which provoked an animated discussion. Professor C. E. Anibal, 
of Ohio State University, as chairman of the committee to nominate 
officers for the school year 1930-31, offered the following slate of 
candidates: Professor O. K. Boring, of Ohio Wesleyan University, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Wilhelmina Kinsey, of the Columbus schools, vice-president ; 
Professor G. E. Wade, of Ohio Wesleyan University, secretary-treasurer ; 
Mrs. Della Maddox, of the Columbus schools, corresponding secretary. 
It was moved by Dr. Monroe that the Secretary be instructed to cast the 
vote of those present for the candidates, and they were thus elected. Mr. 
Harry Rogers, who was to have presented a paper on “Some Notes on 
El viaje entretenido,” proposed a postponement of his paper until a future 
meeting of the chapter. It was moved and seconded that his request be 
granted; motion passed. Meeting adjourned. 

G. E. Wane, Secretary 
DENVER CHAPTER 
President, Miss Rosatre Epmiston, 1405 Gaylord Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Vice-President, Miss KatHEertne Meany, 2637 Fairfax Street, Denver, 
Colorado 
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Secretary, Mrs. Myrtie T. Campsetr, 1520 York Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Treasurer, Mrs. Dorotrny Paut Rinxer, 1137 Sherman Street, Denver, 
Colorado 


The Denver Chapter was unable to send a delegate to the Boston meet- 
ing. It hopes that an annual meeting will be held near enough for several 
members to attend. At our chapter meeting in November there were three 
talks on Mexico: Mrs. Sanchez spoke about New Mexico; Sefiorita Mer- 
cedes Sanchez discussed the summer courses at the University of Mexico; 
and Sefiorita Maria Strevel outlined the wealth of Mexican natural re- 
sources, the country’s advance in liberal government, and the mutual 
benefits which might be conferred on each other by the United States and 
Mexico. 

In December, Miss Maria Sabin related her impressions of a trip 
through Spain. Mr. William Clifford played three piano pieces: “La 
muchacha” (Spanish), “Morir sofiando” (Portuguese), and “La cuprera” 
(Italian). 

Our chapter meets every month at the Hotel Olin, which serves us 
with a twenty-five-cent lunch. Friends from outside who are interested in 
Spanish meet with us occasionally, swelling our numbers to twenty-five 
or thirty persons and increasing the general interest and enthusiasm. 


Myrtie T. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


[We wonder why the friends do not join the Association. The con- 


stitution provides that membership is open to anybody interested in 
Spanish.—CHAPTER ADVISER. ] 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Harry C. Tueopatp, Los Angeles High School, Los An- 
geles, California 

Vice-Presiden!, Miss AtBperta Cuiark, Franklin High School, Los Ange- 
les, California 

Secretary, Mrs. Virctnta G. pe Dasso, Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Treasurer, Mr. CLARENCE JorDAN, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, 
California 


At 9:30 a.m., December 19, the Los Angeles Chapter met at John 
Adams Junior High School for a business meeting. Miss Luisa Espinel 
was introduced by Mr. Theobald. In costume, she gave several readings, 
a sonnet of Rubén Dario, a ballad, and another poem. She spoke of a 
special program she presents to high-school audiences. 
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After the regular business of the chapter, Miss Rooney asked for about 
thirty more original anecdotes or stories for the collection. 

Miss Connor proposed a theater party at the International Theater for 
some future date. 

Miss Esperanza Carrillo was appointed chairman of the nominating 
committee. 

Mr. Carleton A. Wheeler, formerly supervisor of modern languages 
in Los Angeles, but now of Tufts College, was named to represent our 
chapter at the annual convention in Boston. 

The meeting was then thrown open to all members of the Modern 
Language Association for the singing of Christmas songs in the three 
languages. 

Then followed an illustrated lecture on phonetics by Dr. Barker, of 
Utah University, who was also the guest speaker at an attractive luncheon 
served to nearly 250 at the Chamber of Commerce building. 


Virernia G. ve Dasso, Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Roy E. Scuutz, New York University, Washington 
Square College, New York City 

Vice-President, Mr. Jost Marte, Townsend Harris High School, 137th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 

Secretary, Mr. Retper THOLFSEN, Eastern District High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss ANTOINETTE T. LANG, James Monroe High 
School, 172d Street and Boynton Avenue, Bronx, New York City 


It was a real treat for the members of the chapter to hear Professor 
Herbert R. Cross, of the College of Fine Arts, New York University, 
and of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, at the meeting on November 8 
at Columbia University. Professor Cross spoke on Velasquez and illus- 
trated his talk with abundant slides of the different periods of the great 
painter’s work. Although he made two prolonged visits to Italy, Velasquez 
remained free from the influence of the Italian masters, with the possible 
exception of Tintoretto, in whom he recognized a genius akin to himself. 
As a portrait painter, Velasquez never flattered nor ennobled his subject. 
Far more interested in how he painted than in what he painted, he re- 
flected his subject with amazing truthfulness. Velasquez is the maker of 
modern painting and so far-reaching is his influence that it cannot be 
calculated. 

During the business meeting which preceded Professor Cross’s address, 
a letter was read in which Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president of the 
College of the City of New York, conveyed to the chapter his appreciation 
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of the resolutions concerning the passing of Professor Downer, who was 
one of the charter members of the New York Chapter. 

It was voted that substitute teachers, teachers-in-training, and college 
seniors who are prospective teachers of Spanish be allowed to attend our 
meetings as guests. 

President Schulz informed the members that Dr. Rollins had pub- 
lished a pamphlet concerning the cultural value of Spanish and had pre- 
sented this to the chapter. 

Announcement was also made of the fact that during the summer of 
1931 Dr. Samuel Gili Gaya, former professor at the University of Madrid 
and member of the Centro de Estudios Histdéricos, will have charge of 
the Spanish School of Middlebury College. Gabriela Mistral is to be 
visiting professor from Spanish America. The plan of this School is 
to be duplicated by Denver University. 

The meeting adjourned for luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club, where 
arrangements had been made by the chairman of our Social Committee, 
Miss Rose Schwartz. 

The meeting on Saturday morning, December 13, at the School of 
Mines, Columbia University, opened, as usual, with a business meeting. 
President Schulz announced that the committee on articulation with the 
junior high schools consisted of the following members: Dr. Hyman 
Alpern, De Witt Clinton High School, chairman; Miss Therese Cassel, 
Jamaica High School; Miss Antoinette T. Lang, James Monroe High 
School; Mrs. Edith Staver, Newtown High School. The President fur- 
ther announced that a collection of realia was being assembled for exhibit 
purposes throughout the schools in the city in the office of Mr. Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the New York City 
High Schools. 

Miss Rose Schwartz, chairman of the Social Committee, reported that 
the annual dinner was to take place on February 7 at the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University. 

The speaker of the day, Dr. Pastoriza Flores of New York University, 
choosing as her subject, “Por sendas espaiolas,” then gave a delightful 
talk on the Spanish missions in California and the accomplishment of the 
early Spanish settlers and missionaries. The speaker concluded her address 
with the showing of two films which she and her husband had taken on 
their recent trip through California. These portrayed Spanish life in 
California as well as some of the old missions, which still furnish a pic- 
turesque background for the festivals and pageants that take place annually 
to commemorate the achievements of these courageous pioneers. 


ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

President, Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, San Mateo College, San Mateo, 

California 
Secretary, Miss Lucy Hatt, High School, Burlingame, California 
Treasurer, Miss Frances Murray, Technical High School, Oakland, 

California 

The Northern California Chapter had charge of the Spanish section of 
the annual institute of the Bay section of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held in San Francisco, December 15 to 18. This year we tried a 
new plan, having a luncheon meeting and program. A large group of 
teachers of Spanish and of others interested came to the luncheon at the 
William Taylor Hotel, Tuesday, December 16. The program follows: 
“El valor civico del estudio de la lengua espafiola,” Dr. ALFrep CogsTEr, 

Professor of Spanish-American Literature, Stanford University 

Professor Coester’s address stressed the value of a widespread knowl- 
edge of Spanish in the United States in the matter of bettering interna- 
tional relations. He quoted the opinions of Sefior Salvador Urbina, mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of Mexico, and Chief Justice Hughes, of the 
United States Supreme Court, that language presents a barrier between 
us and our neighbors in Spanish America. The daily work of a teacher 
of Spanish has an idealistic character which should never be forgotten. 
Discussion, “The Value and Place in University Curricula of a Teachers’ 

Training Course in the Cultural Background of Modern Language” 
“El valor cultural de la musica espafiola,” Conferencia con explicaciones 

musicales, SENoRITA FRaNciscaA OrtecA, KFRC guest artist, accom- 

panied by Mr. Theodore Strong, organist of KPO 

Miss Ortega wore the wedding dress, mantilla, and fan belonging to 
her grandmother, one of the early Spanish residents of California. 


As the result of a suggestion made at the September meeting, we were 
assured by the heads of the language departments of the University of 
California of their interest and willingness to co-operate in introducing 
into the University curriculum courses in the institutions and culture of 
each language, as a requirement in the language major. Such compre- 
hension of the background of the language will greatly enhance teaching 
ability and materially arouse interest in the subject. 

The friendly presence of representatives of the departments of French, 
Italian, and German and their endorsement of the suggestion made by the 
Spanish teachers was a peculiarly significant illustration of the theme of 
the Institute program, “Education for World Friendship.” 

Although the addition of such a course to the curriculum must neces- 
sarily require time and consideration, impetus was given to the movement 
by the announcement of a course in the Extension Division of the Uni- 
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versity, organized at the request of our chapter, in Spanish institutions 
and culture, to be given by Dr. Beatrice Q. Cornish of the University 
faculty, a member of the Northern California Chapter. 

Dr. Cornish announced the organization of a chapter among the 
Spanish majors of the University, with twenty-five charter members. It 
is the conviction of the chapter that the growth and accomplishment of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish must be maintained and 
fostered by arousing the interest of future teachers while they are yet 
students, and it is earnestly hoped that the organization of such student 
chapters may recruit the ranks of the Association. 

The circulating book club spoken of in previous reports has proved 
to be very successful, with no work on the part of anyone save the for- 
warding of each volume to the next reader. 

Lucy HALL, Secretary 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CHAPTER 


President, Miss ANNABEL HALL, Madera High School, Madera, Califor- 
nia 

Vice-President, Miss MurteLt SHERwoop, Longfellow Junior High School, 
Fresno, California 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances Rocers, Fresno High School, Fresno, 
California 


The San Joaquin Chapter held its first meeting of the year at Visalia, 
October 18, with Miss Rosalie Borgman, of Visalia Junior College, as 
hostess. Following the luncheon, served at a local tea room, the group 
enjoyed singing a number of Spanish songs. Miss Borgman spoke infor- 
mally of experiences as a tourist in Santander, San Sebastian, Bilbao, and 
Barcelona. Mr. Carlos A. Rojas, of the Fresno State College faculty, 
gave an excellent paper on the life and writings of Jacinto Benavente. 
Mrs. Elide Penazzi Eames, of Fresno High School, told of the Spanish 
courses and social life sponsored by the Spanish House at College of the 
Pacific during the past summer. 

Fifty persons attended the annual banquet of the chapter held at the 
Hotel Hughes in Fresno the evening of December 18. Musical selections 
were provided by students of the Fresno High School, the guests later 
joining in singing Spanish Christmas carols. Rev. Felix Galindo, pastor 
of the Fresno Mexican Baptist Church, described customs of Christmas 
observance in Mexico. Dr. Allen C. Blaisdell, director of the International 
House at the University of California, spoke of the organization of that 
campus project. He stressed the need for further education in appreciation 
of the cultures of other peoples as a cure for current racial and national 
prejudices. A business meeting followed the program. 

Frances L. Rocers, Secretary 











REVIEWS 


A History of Spanish Literature, by Ernest Mérimée, translated, re- 
vised, and enlarged by S. Griswotp Mortey. New York, Henry Holt 
& Company, 1930. xv+635 pp. 


Lo bien conocido que es el libro de Mérimée, Précis d’histoire de la 
littérature espagnole, excusa toda elaborada presentacién en este momento. 
Afios hace ya que este libro viene figurando como uno de los resimenes 
modelo de historia de la literatura espafiola, y cada vez, a medida que se le 
lee y conoce mas, su mérito se hace mas firme, mas acreditado su valor. 

El propio Mérimée indicé en el prélogo de la primera edicioén, 1908, su 
propésito al escribir este libro de que sirviera a las necesidades de la 
ensefianza, en particular, y, en general, para la lectura de cuantos quisie- 
ran tener una visién de conjunto del desarrollo histérico de la literatura 
espafiola. Domina pues en su obra el criterio pedagégico, que es también, 
en este caso, el mas popular, sobre el mas estrictamente criterio erudito. 
Acaso por eso dejara el libro algo que desear en este ultimo aspecto; no 
asi, por el contrario, en su otro aspecto de libro de ensefianza y de lectura 
general, para lo que reune ventajas evidentes. En poco espacio presenta 
un cuadro muy completo de la literatura espafiola. Sigue un plan de lineas 
sencillas; las varias materias estan ordenadamente agrupadas, haciéndose 
facil la visién de conjunto en cada caso, y al final del todo. Obras y 
autores aparecen destacados con el relieve que les corresponde, mas sobre 
todo por raz6n de su valor literario que por consideraciones de otra indole. 
La exposicién es clara y amena; la critica es fina. Situado a igual distancia 
de una critica rutinaria y de otra novedosa ; mas bien dentro de un término 
medio de opinion bien establecida y de sano gusto literario, el autor logra, 
lo que en estos manuales suele ser raro, dar una impresiOn de propia per- 
sonalidad, en la expresion, en los juicios. En fin; el libro despierta desde 
el principio el interés del lector y lo sostiene hasta el final. 

La version inglesa que del libro de Mérimée acaba de darnos el Pro- 
fesor Morley esta basada en el texto de la tercera edicién francesa, 
“entiérement refondue” (la segunda edicién, reimpresién de la primera, 
se publicé en 1918). Ha utilizado también el Profesor Morley, leemos 
en el prélogo de su traduccién, un ejemplar de los Précis, de 1922, ano- 
tado por el mismo Mérimée y, después de la muerte de éste, en 1924, por 
su hijo, Henri. Resultado de estas anotaciones es la inclusién en el texto 
inglés de una porcién de nombres, frases y parrafos varios. Lo restante 
es obra del Profesor Morley. Comprende ésta, ademas de la traduccién, 
una revision minuciosa del texto original y una generosa ampliacién. 

Por lo que al trabajo de revisién se refiere, baste decir que asciende a 
algunos centenares la suma de los errores corregidos. La mayor parte lo 
son de fechas (seis y mas a veces en una sola pagina), y otra porcién de 
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errores de cuenta en el numero de autores, piezas, partes, volimenes, edi- 
ciones, etc., de una obra (comparense, por ejemplo, las paginas de los 
Cancioneros). Otros errores lo son de titulos de libros; algunos en las 
citas de los textos ; algunos de nombres de autores, ademas de innumerables 
correcciones ortograficas en cada caso. Corrige también la traduccién 
errores que si no lo eran precisamente en 1922, resultan serlo hoy, con 
seguridad o con probabilidad, en vista de trabajos de los ultimos ajfios. 
Tal la colaboracién de Antén de Montoro en el Cancionero de obras de 
burlas, todavia admitida como “bien possible” por Mérimée (el trabajo 
sobre el particular de Buceta se habia publicado en 1920). El Didlogo de 
Mercurio y Carén pasa, definitivamente al parecer, del nombre de Juan 
de Valdés al de su hermano, Alfonso. La comedia Los novios de Horna- 
chuelos, por el presente al menos, del de Lope al de Vélez de Guevara 
(referencias a varias otras atribuciones dudosas van indicadas en notas). 
En otro orden, la “Maria” de la dedicatoria de la Egloga tercera de Gar- 
cilaso, Dofia Maria de la Cueva, Condesa de Urefia, en los Précis, es 
identificada en la traduccién, segun el parecer de Keniston, con Dofia 
Maria Osorio Pimentel, esposa de Don Pedro de Toledo. Y todavia en 
otro orden, apreciaciones del original que no menos resultan ser errores 
hoy, y puede decirse que ya realmente de hecho, a la luz de estudios 
recientes, son igualmente corregidas. Deja asi de ser el Cid el condottiere 
de la tradicién anticidiana, como atin aparece en los Précis, y pasa a ser el 
capitan y el patriota ilustre de la rehabilitacién de Menéndez Pidal. 

Muchas otras afirmaciones y opiniones mas o menos problematicas del 
original, retenidas en el texto de la traduccién, van subrayadas por opor- 
tunas notas criticas o informativas (varias en relacién con aspectos de la 
“Epica popular,” pags. 26 y ss., concepto de la novela picaresca, pag. 202, 
realismo de la “Comedia,” pag. 343, drama amoroso de Bécquer en las 
“Rimas,” pag. 510, etc. Lo mismo, a la interpretacién que de Cervantes 
hace Mérimée, interpretacién del tipo mas simplista, se opone en notas la 
mas compleja de Don Américo Castro, pags. 309 y ss.). 

La revisién comprende también ligeras alteraciones en la disposicién 
del material y otras correcciones menores, incluyendo cambios numerosos 
en el orden de mencién de autores y obras, transposicién de frases y 
parrafos, etc. El nombre de Vélez de Guevara es antepuesto al de la 
turba de escritores dramaticos menores e insignificantes que le preceden 
en Mérimée, y su teatro es citado en el lugar debido, precisamente al hablar 
del dramaturgo. Sirva de ejemplo de otros casos semejantes. Las clasi- 
ficaciones del teatro de Lope y Calder6én son también objeto de alguna 
modificacién, sin duda ventajosa. Es desde luego perfectamente natural 
distinguir en el teatro de Lope, como se hace en el texto de la traduccién, 
dentro de las lineas de clasificacién del texto original, entre las piezas en 
tres actos (comedias) y las piezas en un acto (autos, entremeses, loas, 
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coloquios, etc.). Y natural es también, por su importancia y especial 
caracter, formar grupo aparte en el teatro de Calderén con los autos 
sacramentales. Ventajosa es, en otro sentido, la sustitucién hecha en la 
estrofa de las Coplas de Jorge Manrique dada como ejemplo. 

Por lo que al trabajo de ampliacién respecta, y salvando desde luego 
cuanto pueda proceder del texto anotado de los Précis, incluye porcién de 
adiciones menores, nombres de autores, titulos de obras, titulos y sumarios 
de capitulos, traducciones inglesas (algunas en el texto, la mayor parte en 
notas ), y variedad de frases y parrafos. Las adiciones mas extensas tienen 
lugar en los resumenes histéricos que preceden a las varias épocas litera- 
rias, con nuevos parrafos y paginas, en particular acerca de las literaturas 
europeas contemporaneas de las épocas historiadas, incluyendo la inglesa, 
apenas representada en el texto de los Précts. 

Adicién importantisima es la de las numerosas y extensas notas biblio- 
graficas a través de todo el libro, ampliadas las del original y muchas 
otras nuevas. Incluyen las principales ediciones y una lista de critica 
selecta. Completa esta parte del trabajo una abundante bibliografia gene- 
ral al final del libro, convenientemente clasificada (pags. 599-608). 

A otras notas queda hecha referencia, y otras incluye la traduccién 
sobre distintos puntos de historia y critica literaria. 

Finalmente, el periodo contemporaneo ha sido aumentado y com- 
pletado. La obra literaria de los escritores ya citados en los Précis es 
continuada hasta los ultimos afios. Y el cuadro de la literatura de ese 
periodo es completado con la inclusién en él de los nombres mas repre- 
sentativos de la hora actual. 

Basten estas indicaciones para dar idea, aunque por fuerza ésta haya 
de ser incompleta, del trabajo que representa esta traduccién y cuidado 
con que ha procedido el Profesor Morley. Innecesario decir que con esto 
ha ganado muchisimo el libro de Mérimée. Si algo dejaba antes que 
desear, ya dijimos, desde el punto de vista erudito, es también ahora en 
ese aspecto, en el texto de la traduccién, un libro excelente. Muchisimo 
ha ganado también en riqueza de contenido, en modernidad, en balance 
critico, en sistematizacién, y no poco en presentacién. En cuanto a la 
traduccién, digamos sdlo que es modelo de sencillez y de claridad. 

Naturalmente, si de resefiar el texto del original se tratase, no faltarian 
reparos que formular frente a algunos de los juicios de Mérimée, empe- 
zando por el caso mas conspicuo, que seria el del propio Cervantes. Tam- 
bién, frente a ciertas explicaciones y deducciones del autor. Un poco 
extrafia parece la conclusién, por ejemplo, de que estando ya el gongorismo 
“almost completely developed” en Herrera, y de que habiéndose contentado 
Géngora en su “primera manera” con ser “an ingenious disciple” de Gén- 
gora, la primera manera de Géngora venga a ser lo opuesto al gongorismo. 
Como mas pertinentes al caso, anotemos estas observaciones : 

La afirmacién de que Espafia no ha creado nada nuevo desde los dias 
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del “Siglo de Oro” (pag. 156) no tiene cabida en un texto que incluye la 
literatura (y aun la cultura) moderna y contemporanea, ni se aviene con 
el resto del libro. Es una de esas afirmaciones inspiradas, probablemente, 
por el exceso de punto de vista clasico que suele darse en casi todos estos 
manuales. Pudiera y debiera, creemos, haber sido suprimida, o debida- 
mente corregida. 

“The early promise of the lyric came to nothing” (pag. 216). i: Qué 
promesa? Convengamos en que o no hubo tal promesa, y es esto lo que 
resulta de anteriores juicios de Mérimée sobre la lirica del Renacimiento 
(pag. 167), o si la hubo carece de sentido afirmar que se malogré en los 
versos de los poetas que a la afirmacién siguen: San Juan de la Cruz, Luis 
de Leén, Herrera, Gongora, etc. Algun arreglo pide esto. 

Convenido en que es Zorrilla un poeta lirico; pero tanto y tan enfatica- 
mente insiste Mérimée en que es todo él un poeta lirico, “in all his writing” 
(pag. 480, y pags. 467 y ss.), que no habria estado por demas una nota, 
aunque sdélo fuese para informar al lector (como en otros casos se hace) 
de que hay quien piensa de distinta manera. 

La amplitud dada al periodo contemporaneo parece indicar mas y mas 
la conveniencia de sistematizar en seccién o capitulo aparte la literatura 
de ese periodo, salvando asi transiciones por fuerza violentas y mezclas de 
cosas y nombres un poco extrafias. 

La nota 1 de la pagina 554 parece que estaria mas propiamente en la 
pagina 532, donde por primera vez se habla de la novela dialogada de 
Galdés. 

Corrijase la fecha de la muerte de Cristobal de Villalén, “after ‘2558’” 
(pag. 204). 

Equivocadamente figura El pasajero de Valle-Inclan entre las piezas 
dramaticas del autor (pag. 536); citado luego entre sus poesias (pag. 
561). El Cisne, en El Cisne de Vilamorta, de la Pardo Bazan, no es la 
maestra de escuela que aparece en la novela (pag. 550). Tampoco es 
Morrifia (pase Insolacién), de la misma escritora, estudio alguno de psi- 
cologia madrilefia. Corrijase el nombre de “Rafael” Maria Tenreiro (pag. 
567) ; es Ramén, como en la pagina 590. 

El piblico de habla inglesa ha de agradecer al Professor Morley esta 
traduccién del libro de Mérimée, y de ella habra de beneficiarse. No es hoy 
tan escaso el nimmero de manuales de historia de la literatura espajfiola, 
pero, sobre no ser excesivo, no son tantos los que en inglés existen, y aun 
de los Ilamados, son menos, como siempre, los escogidos. Pero todavia mas 
han de agradecérselo maestros y estudiantes de literatura espafiola, que en 
el libro han de encontrar una fuente de exacta informacion y de fina 
apreciacién, y un texto excelente para sus trabajos de clase. 


César BarjAa 
Unrtversity oF CaLirornia aT Los ANGELES 
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